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NA EDICAL PUPIL.—A Gentleman of consider- 

ble Practice in the City, and Surgeon to an extensive 
Dis nsary, will have a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL 
jn August next. Terms moderate, and advantages peculiar to 
a Youth whose friends reside in the country. Apply to Mr. 
Hodgson, Chemist, No. 406, Strand. 


RIGINAL DRAWINGS by MARTIN, 

PARRIS, and the late W. DANIELL, R.A., to be SOLD 

at very low prices. These Drawings being small sizes, are pecu- 

liarly adapted for cabinets and scrap-books. ‘To be seen at 
CHURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, Holles-street. 


ORREGGIO.—Under the express sanction of 
the Trustees of the National Gallery.—Subscribers are 
respectfully informed. that the LISTS for PROOF IMPRES- 
SIONS of . DOO'S forthcoming ENGRAVING, from the 
Picture of ECCE HOMO, by Corregyio, are CLOSED. ‘The Pic- 
ture in question was purchased in the curt, part of the French 
Revolution from the Colonna family, at Rome, by Sir Simon 
Clarke, who, not succeeding in removing it from Italy, was in- 
duced to part with it to Murat. It was bought, together with 
the Picture of * Mercury instructing Cupid,’ by the same master, 
from his widow, by the Marquis of Londonderry, and from him 
by Parliament, for eleven thousand guineas the two works. 
Another and similar work will shortly be announced, forming 
the second of a Series of large elaborate Line Engravinzs, from 
the Pictures of the most eminent Italian Masters, including (he- 
sides Correggio) Raffaelle. Da Vinci, Carracci, ‘Titian, Guido, 
&c.—Mr. George T. Doo, 29, St. Peter's-sq * ‘smith 
—June 30, 1840. 


DUCATION.—Theattention of Parents desirous 
of affording to their Children an Education in accordance 
with the increased intelligence and wants of the age, is directed 
to an Establishment situated in one of the most fertile and 
healthy Counties of England, conducted by a Gentleman who is 
e member of a German University of the highest celebrity and 
of several learned bodies. The course of instruction—founded 
on the most approved systems—comprehends the GREEK an 
LATIN CLASSICS, the FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIA 
languages, taught by Natives residing in the house, the Elements 
of Astronomy, the various branches of pure and mixed Mathe- 
matics, Geography, History, &c. Impressed with a conviction 
that no education can be complete without an adequate know- 
ledze of modern languages, the Principal has made them an 
essential branch of instruction in his school. Having himself 
resided many years on the Continent, and travelled much, he is 
intimately acquainted with the chief languages of Europe, and 
is enabled to superintend instruction in this important depart- 
ment of knowledge, with no inconsiderable advantage to his 
Pupils. Altogether this establishment will be found to afford 
to Pupils possessing average talents the certainty of receiving in 
it a sound Classical and Mathematical Education, together with 
the most assiduous instructions in the principal Languages of 
Europe; so that on entering one of our Universities, or some 
Profession,—Civil, Military, or Naval,—they may be competent 
to engage in more enlarged studies with unusual advantages.— 
Letters addressed to the Principal of Albion House School, Wor- 
cester, will receive immediate attention. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, CLAPTON, — 
Mrs. LALOR and Miss BANKS beg to submit the follow- 

ing statement of the objects aimed at in their plans of Educa- 
tion. The first is the formation of Moral and Relizious Charac- 
ter, by a system of treatment, addressed to the reason and the 
higher feelings, in which it is attempted to combine the regulari- 
ty of a school with the affections and sympathies of a family. 
‘he growth of moral habits is promoted by leading the panils to 
reflect on the Right and Wrong of the questions to which the 
events of their daily life give rise, and by adapting motives of 
action to the peculiarities of individual character. In addition 
to religious instruction, strictly so called, a religious character 
is given as far as possible to other studies, by turning attention 
to the proofs of the Divine wisdom and goodness which they 
furnish. In Intellectual Education, the aim is to unfold the 
faculties of Observation, Reasoning, Taste, &c. and the acquisi- 

















tion of knowledge is made subservient to this end. With the 
same view, a gradual method of developement, conducted with- 
out the stimulus of competition, is preferred to any more striking 
but less safe process. The mode of teaching by real objects is 
adopted, and such other modern improvements as have been 
tested by experience. The course of instruction embraces the 
usual subjects. ‘he accomplishments, which — yl so much 
race and enjoyment to social life, are assiduously cultivated, 
fur are not permitted to absorb attention to the exclusion of 
more solid attainments. Unremitting care is bestowed upon all 
that concerns the Health of the pupils. and exercises calculated 
to give strength and gracefulness, and to preserve the form from 
distortion, are adapted to the age and constitution of each. 
PER ANNUM, 
Terms—Exclusive of Masters .....++--.--50 guineas. 
Pupils above the age of fourteen « -60 ditto. 
Pupils under the age of nine .......-..++-+40 ditto. 
he number is limited to Eighteen. 
5, Clapton-square, July. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, Y ork-piace, HarRoGaTE. 
—MISS HESLOP most respectfully solicits the attention 
of Parents and Guardians, and begs to assure those who may 
honour her with the care of their Daughters, that every possible 
attention will be paid to morals, deportment, and language. 
Her practical knowledge of the different systems of Education, 
enables her to select such as have stood the test of experience 
in the rapid improvement of Pupils. The attempt to render 
the business of Education less mechanical, by exercising the 
thinking faculties, rather than hurdening the memory, is care- 
fully kept in view, The well-known salubrity of Harrogate 
needs no comment; and to those acquainted with the locality 
and superior advantages of this Establishment, no encomium 
will be deemed necessary ; but to others, it may be needful to 
observe, that it is a spacious, elegant, and detached House. and, 
for its healthy situation apd peculiar adaptation to scholastic 
rposes, it stands unrivalled in this vicinity. It bas an excel- 
Tent Garden and Playyrotind attached to it; and this circum- 
stance, withits contiguity to many retired and beautiful Walks, 
affords every advantage for cheerful and unrestrained exercise, 
the want of which is so frequent and serious an evil in Schools 
for Young Ladies. It is within five minutes’ walk of the just y- 
celebrated Sulphur Well, and is equally neur to the Cheltenham 
and other Springs. Drill Master attends this House of Edu- 
cation. There are no entrances, and the Terms are moderate. 
In addition to residentiary talent, Professors of the first emi- 
nence attend, and French is the language of the House. 
Vacations are at Christmas and Midsummer. 














TO THE SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION. 


R. HINTON is instructed to TRANSFER a 

very superior YOUNG GENTLEMEN'S BOARDING 

SCHOOL in the neighbourhood of London. There are about 

thirty Boarders at 40 Guineas per annum. Rent and Premium 

moderate. For Particulars apply, post paid, to Mr. Hinton, 
School Agency, 30, Soho-square. 





SCHOOL, FAMILY, AND CLERICAL AGENCY, 
30, SOHO-SQU ARE, 
R. and MRS. HINTON take leave to offer 
the services of English and Foreign Governesses, Tutors, 
Assistants, and occasional Teachers, properly qualified to take 
every branch of Education. School and Clerical Property 
transferred. Mr. Hinton having personally inspected, can 
recommend, free of expense, superior Schools in England, 
paeee, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. Letters must be 
ree. 








Sale by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on WEDNESDAY, July 22, and following day, 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of the Rev. T. FAN- 
COURT, (by order of the Executrix ;) 

Comprising Works on Theology, History, Bio- 
graphy, Voyages and Travels, Classics, Science and Art, &c., 
many in fine condition. Also the STOCK of a BOOKSELLEK 
and STATIONER, including most_of the Popular Modern 
Works in Fancy Bindings, Account Books, Paper, &c. &c. &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
*,* Liberal accommodations offered on property intended for 
immediate Sale. 








OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION 

ASSOCIATION, FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE 
FINE ARTS.—The council have determined to FORM an 
ASSOCIATION in connexion with the ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of PICTURES, under the above title, on a plan similar to the 
one so successfully adopted at Edinburgh, by “ The Association 
Sor the Promotion cf the Fine Arts in. Scotland,” which has in six 
years, by a progressive increase, raised its annual subscription 
list from 7282. to 6,118/., and purchased for the Association works 
of art to the amount of 15.6832. 

The objects of the Association are to encourage artists to send 
choice and va pictures to the exhibition; to disseminate 
r the art in every department; to enable a 
acquainted with, and likewise possessed of, 

eatly assist in forming a chaster and 
0 in all ranks of life, but especially amongst 
the artisans and Others employed in our various manufac- 
tures. 

An engraving will be made, from time to time, of such of the 
works of art exhibited and sold in the exhibitions, as the com- 
mittee may consider advisable ; by which means, a very impor- 
tant branch of art will be encouraged, and the subscribers will 
all receive, almost, if not entirely, the value of their sub- 
scriptions. —__ if 

The Association will be under the 
chosen by the members. sa e . 

The council hope that the Association will receive support 
and encouragement from every patron of art; and they trust 
that all who may be willing to become subscribers will imme- 
diately forward their names, and likewise those of their friends 
whom they can induce to subscribe. Parties residing at a dis- 
tance are requested to forward their subscriptions along with 
their names. a 

The council are glad to observe, that Mr. Louis Magnus, of 
this town, one of the subscribers to the Edinburgh Association, 
won at the last distribution the first prize, viz. a magnificent 
picture, by — Allan, Esq., and the picture may now be seen at 
the shop of Mr. J. C. Grundy, in Exchange-street. 

T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec, 


RULES. 

Ist, Every subscriber of one gaan shall be a member for one 
year, and the subscriber of a larger sum will be entitled to the 
privilege mentioned in article sth. Subscribers who do not 
intimate the contrary to the secretary previous to the first day 
of Hey in every year, will be unders to continue their sub- 
scriptions. 

2nd, The whole amount of the subscriptions shall be devoted, 
after the necessary deduction for expenses, to the purchase of a 
selection from the works of artists exhibited in the annual ex- 
hibition of the Royal Manchester Institution ; with this single 
exception, that it shall be in the power of the committee of 
management, when thought advisable by them, to engrave for 
distribution among the subscribers such works of art as may 
appear worthy of the distinction, provided always, that a sufli- 
cient number of purchases shall have heen previously made. 

3rd, A general meeting of the members shall be held annu- 
ally, when a committee of management will be appointed for 
the ensuing year,each member having a vote in the appoint- 
ment of such committee. 

4th, This committee shall consist of 12 gentlemen who are not 
artists.6 of whom will go out annually. 7 

Sth, The committee shall be intrusted with full powers to 
purchase what may appear to them the most deserving works of 
art exhibited. 

6th, The purchase of these works shall take place during the 
period that the exhibition is open to the public. 

7th, Upon the close of the exhibition, the different works pur- 
chased shall become, by lots publicly drawn, the property of in- 
dividual subscribers. d 

8th, A subscriber of one guinea shall be entitled to one 
chance ; of two guineas, two chances; and so on. 

9th, The committee of management shall annually publish 
a report, wherein they shall state the principles that guided 
them in the selection of the works of art they may have pur- 
chased, and enter into such other details as may appear to them 
proper, 

10th, At the general meeting a secretary and treasurer s°): Il 
be appointed, who shall be ex-oflicio members of the commi te 
of management, and whose especial ony it will be to keep core 
rect lists of all the subscribers, to collect their subscriy tins, 
and, under the direction of the committee, to carry into effect 
every arrangement for furthering the object in view, 
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ue. DAGUERREOTYPE, or mode of fixing, 


by a self-acting process, the transient images shown in the 
camera-obscura. is wonderful invention is protected in this 
country by Letters Patent, and particularity honoured by Her 
Majesty's patronage. A large collection of specimens obiained 
by the Dopmerrtes is exhibited for sale S Messrs. CLAU- 
DET and HOUGHTON, 89, High Holborn, at their warehouses 
for French glass shades, sheet, crown, and painted window glass. 
The specimens consist of views of London, Paris, Rome, Naples, 
and other cities; portraits from life, figures from the living 
models, &c.; also microscopic objects immensely magnified. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND AMERICAN BOOKS, 
HE Public are informed that the STOCK of 


R. J. KENNETT, No, 14, Yorx-street, Covent-can- 
DEN, is now SELLING at GREATLY-REDUCED PKICES, for 
Ready Money, by order of the Trustees. The Collection com- 
prises Works in History, Biography, Topography, Classics, &c. 
and the best American Literature.—The Lease and Fixtures can 
be had on easy terms, very suitable for a young man about to 
commence business, the situation being central and commanding. 


HE EAST INDIAN STEAM NAVIGA- 
_ TION COMPANY.—To be incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Capital 800,000/. 








Chairman—T. A. Curtis, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—J. P. Larkins, Esq. 
Directors. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. | James Mackillop, Esq. 
Henry Gouger, Esq, | Jacob Montefiore, Esq. 
Benjamin Harding, Esq. Captain Alexander Nairne. 
Captain A. Henderson John Pirie, Esq. Alderman. 
Frederick Hodgson, Esq. M.P. | Henry C. Robarts, Usq. 
Charles Kerr, Esq. | Alexander Rogers, Esq. 
Captain W. C. Lempriere. KR. Thurburn, Esq. 
William Little, Esq. | 
a Vith power to add to their number. 

Auditors—Sir John Rae Reid, Bart. M.b.; Sir J. H. Pelly, Bart. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Freshtield & Sons. 
Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, & Co. 
Secretary—R. Macdonald Stepheuson, Esq. 
Superintendent of Steam Vessels—Captain James Barber. 
Temporary Office. #, ‘Tokenhouse-yard, Bank. 

From detailed calculations which have been made on those 
data which experience has already furnished, the estimated 
outlay, charges, and revenues are exhibited in the following 
abstract: OUTLAY. 

Building and fitting seven steam ships, cost of stations 
abroad, and incidental expenses .... s+seeeeee £600,000 
ANNUAL CHARGE. 
Wages, coals, victualling, insurance, &c., sinking fund 
for wear and tear, and renewal of ships, and charge 














es 
Of all Kinds «-cceseeereeeesee ses 229,000 
INCOME, 
Passengers, less victualling and land transport £281,000 
whales Consisting of light parcels, periodicals, 
Dullion, AC. ccccccccccccccccccccosesecccccescs 24,000 
— 305,000 


Yielding a clear annual surplus Of ....-+++seeeeseeseeeee £66,000 
or upwards of 11 per cent. upon 60),000/, 
Full particulars, with forms of application for Shares, may be 
obtained at the Temporary Oilice of the Company, 8, Token- 
house-yard, Bank. 


FUTURE AND EXISTING CHILDREN, 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, No. 12, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. CAPITAL, 500.000/. 
George Alfred Muskett, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

A married man, paying a yearly premium, or a single sum, 
varying according to the age of his wite, would secure to each 
of his future Children, however numerous, a specific sum on 
attaining any given age. 

EXAMPLE :—Wife aged 21—8/. 18s. 6d. Annual Premium for 22 
years; or, 134/. 1s. 8d. paid in one sum, would entitle each Child 
attaining 21 years of age to 100/. 

ife Assurances and Annuities effected on advantageous terms. 


. 7 r 

HE ALFRED HOME and FOREIGN LIFE 

ASSURANCE and MUTUAL ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, 
51, Old Broad-street, London. 
Directors. 

G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. ; Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H. 
Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. Sir David Scott, Bart. 
Geo. Frederick Dickson, Esq. | Robert Scott, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, at Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
Hon. E. H. Grimston, M.P. Major Tulloch. 
Joseph Jellicoe, Esq. Arthur Willis, Esq. 
Wm. James Maxwell, Esq. The Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, M.P. 
Trustees—Sir David Scott, Bart. | J. Pemberton Heywood, Esq. 

Granville Sharp, Esq. Arthur Willis, Esq. 
Auditors—Edgar Corrie, Esq. J.D. Walford, Esq. 

David Powell, Esq. W. J. Lancaster, Esq. 

Secretary—J. W. Hampton, Esq. 
Advantages of this Association, 

An ample subscribed capital. __ 

Assurers admitted to the same rights as the Shareholders. 

Four-fifths of the profits divided every five years. 

Advances made to the assured, on giving security for fatare 
premiums and interest. ? 

An important and peculiar feature in this Association is, that 
the assurers may reside in any part of the globe, either by pay- 
ing an extra premium, or, at their option, by an arrangement for 
a stipulated deduction from the sum assured in case of death 
abroad ; but for Europe, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the British possessions in North America, no extra premium or 
deduction is incurred. Premiums may be paid quarterly, half- 
yearly, or annually. 

Policies may be made payable on the Assured attaining any 
given age, such as 55, 60, or 65, or on death previously. 
ANNUITY BRANCH. 

In addition to the toowing advantageous scale of rates, four- 
fifths of the profits are divided among the annuitants every three 
years by way of bonus. 

Table exhibiting the Rates of Annuities payable Half-yearly, 
Age | Annuity. | Age | Annuity. | Aye; Aunuity. 
mn Les0 8 | 40 go'3 0 | le ost 

25 546 45 6141 65 1017 4 

30 5 911 50 7710 70 13 120 

ow sie 1 | $48) 0 298 
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LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


Published by OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh; and SIMPKIN, 


See = OF SCHOOL 
OK 


HE very extensive os daily increasing circula- 
tion of these School Books throughout the Empire now 
enables the Publishers to reduce them considerably in price, 
without any change in the quality of the paper, or the superior 
style of the printing and binding. ‘The established reputation of 
the works, as manuals for the use of schools where the analy- 
tical method of instruction is pursued, renders it unnecessar. 
to dwell on their intrinsic merits. ‘heir value in this respect is 
sufliciently attested, as well by the united suffrage of the most 
enlightened Masters, as by the multitude of imitations to which 
they have given rise. ‘They were among the first to furnish 
Teachers, not only with coy ert lists of the primitives of the 
English lavguage. but with lessons in elementary science and 
general knowledge fitted to interest and inform the youthful 
mind: and, notwithstanding the many works of a similar cha- 
racter which have subsequently appeared, they may still con- 
fiden: ly challenge comparison,—as to fulness of information, 
simplicity of style, logical arrangement, and practical adapta- 
tion to the business of tuition,--with any series of initiatory 
class-books ever offered to the public. 


M’°CULLOCH’S FIRST READING BOOK. 1d. 
SECOND READING BOOK, 3d. 





———_ —— THIRD READING BOOK. 10d. 
———___—_— SERIES OF LESSONS. 2s. 

——____. —— COURSE OF ELEMENTARY READINGS. 3s, 
—-—__-_—_—- ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 1s. 6d. 
————__—_——. PREFIXES AND AFFIXES. 2d. 


—.—_-——-—— ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION AND SPELL- 
ING, in the Press. 





WORKS ON GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, 
AND GEOGRAPHY, 
By ALEXANDER REID, A.M. 
Head-Master of the Circus-Place School, Edinburgh. 


EID’S RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. 2nd edition, 18mo, 6d. cloth. 

“When the pupil has made acquaintance with this volume, 
into which a great mass of matter is pressed by a very clear 
arrangement, he will be well prepared to enter upon a more 
elaborate and philosophical inquiry, and to venture into the 
more abstruse paths of knowledge that lie beyond.”"—Court Mag. 


REID'S RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION ; designed as a Practical Introduction to Correctness 
and Perspicuity in Writing. and to the Study of Criticism: with 
copious Extracts. 2nd edition, royal I8mo, 2s. bound in cloth. 

“A useful little work, which cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to heads of schools and persons engaged in private 
tuition.” — Atheneum. 


REID'S RUDIMENTS of MODERN GEO. 
GRAPHY; with an Appendix, containing an Outline of Ancient 
jeOgr ay hy, an Outline of Sacred Geography, Problems on the 
Tse of che Globes, and Directions for the Construetion of Maps. 
With illustrative Plates. 2nd edition, I8mo. 1s. bound in cloth. 
“ It is the production of an experienced and judicious teacher, 
and contains a greater quantity of well-selected information 
than we recollect to have seen elsewhere in the same compass. 


—Preshyjterian Keview. 
REID'S OUTLINE of SACRED GEOGRA- 


PHY ; with References to the Passages of Scripture in which the 
most remarkable Places are mentioned; and Notes, chiefly His- 
torical and Descriptive. With a Map of the Holy Land in Pro- 
vinces and Tribes. 4th edition, 18mo. 6d. sewed. 

“It ought to become a manual in all our Parochial and Sab- 
bath Schools."’"—/resbylerian Review. 


REID'S INTRODUCTORY ATLAS of MO- 
DERN GEOGRAPHY; with an Inpex, containing upwards of 
5000 Names, being those of all the Places laid down in the Maps, 
and specifying the Countries in which they are situated, and 
also their Latitude and Longitude. Beautifully coloured, and 
nently half-bound in morocco, price only 7s. 

“ This Atlas, which is marvellously cheap considering its exe- 
cution, is intended for the use of parish and elementary schools. 

e coloured maps are clear, neat, and accurate; there is an 
elaborate and copious index, which mightly fitly accompany a 
far dearer work.”’—7ait's Magazine. 





STEWART’S GEOGRAPHY. 


In 18mo. illustrated by Ten New Maps constructed for the 
Work, 3s. 6d. bound, 
A New EpITIon, BEING THE SIXTH, OF 


TEWART'S COMPENDIUM of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY; with Remarks on the Physical Peculia- 

rities. Productions, C omme ree, and Government of the various 
Countries; Questions Examination at the End of each Divi- 
sion; and Descriptive Tables, in which are given the Pronun- 
ciation, and a concise Account of every Vlace of Importance 
throughout the World 

A more compact, carefully compiled, and useful volume has 
seldom fatien under our observation. It is illustrated by ten 
maps. exce ilently executed, considering their size, and, with its 
judicious descriptive tables, combines, in some measure, the 
advantages of a Gazetteer with a Geographical Grammar.’ 
Bzaminer. 

“This excellent school book contains as much accurate and 
valuable information as many volumes of twice its size and price. 
Indeed, in the latter respect, it is matched by few productions 
of the press, even in this age of cheap books. It is a work, more- 
over, which, while its explanations are well adapted to the capa- 
city of youth, bears throughout the marks of patient and careful 
research in a very superior degree to most school bouks.” 


a mata Also, lately published, 

STEWART’'S STORIES from the HISTORY 
of SCOTLAND. smo. 3rd edition. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. 3s. bound in cloth. 

STEWART'S improved Edition of Dr. GOLD- 


SVMITH'’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 8th edition, in 1 thick 
vol, l2..0. 58, bound, 














SIMPSON’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
IMPSON’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 


the Earliest Period to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 
To which i is added, an Outiine of the British Constitution ; with 
Questions for Examination at the end of each Section. 23rd 
edition, l2mo. 3s. 6d. bound 


SIMPSON’S improved Edition of Dr. GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the Death of George II.; with a Continuation to the 
Accession of Queen Victoria. To which is added, an Outline of 
the British Constitution ; and Questions for Examination at the 
end of each Section. 13th edition, l2mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


SIMPSON’S improved Edition of Dr. GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY of ROME; with Siem for Examina- 
tion at the end of each Section. To which are prefixed, the 
Geography of Ancient Italy, Roman Antiquities. &c.; with a 
Map of Ancient Italy, 11th edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. hound. 


SIMPSON'’S improved Edition of Dr. GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY of GREECE; and Questions for Sxaal- 
nation at the end of each Section; with Chapters on the G 
Get: Manners, and Customs, &c. of the Greeks. Illustrated 
a Mapof Ancient Greece, 7th edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 





NEW EDITIONS OF 
EWING’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, 


CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


iG 

WING'S SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, from 

the latest and hest Authorities; including also the Ele- 

ments of Astronomy, &c. 15th edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound, or 
with9 Maps, 6s. 6d. 

‘The extraordinary success of Mr. Ewing's book is, in our 
judgment, just what its merits had a right to expect. It is one 
of the very best systems of Geography, for the adult as well as 
the young, that we ever so constructed. The plan is clear, 
simple, and comprehensive; the scientific gestion of it especi- 
ally. so far from being set forward in that difficult form which 
might deter the beginner, is admirably calculated to attract his 
attention and reward his puins.”"— Dublin University Mag. 


EWING’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, con- 
taining distinct Maps of all the pemncioal States and Kingdoms 
throughout the World; in which the most recent Geographical 
Discoveries are. accurately delineated. In royal 4to. ag las. 
half-bound ; coloured out!ines, i6s. ; or fall co oured, 1 

“We can very confident! ad Mr. Ewing’ 8 Atlas as 
by far the most elegant and accurate which we have seen on a 
similar scale.”—Biackwood's Magazine. 


Also, recently published, 
EWING’S ENGLISH LEARNER. 12th 
edition, 12mo. 2s. bound. 
EWING’S PRINCIPLES of ELOCUTION. 
24th edition, 13mo.—From the increasing circulation of Log 


pular work, itis now reduced in price from 4s. 6d. to 3s 
oun 


EWING’S RHETORICAL EXERCISES. 


2nd edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 








OLIVER AND BOYD’S 
ATECHISMS of ELEMENTARY KNOW- 
LEDGE; elucidating the more le P | f 
Lir ERATURE, SC LENCE agi the A Ries 2 po BY 
Embellishments. Neatly printed in Fonsi Price of each, 9d. 
sewed, or Is. bound. 

SCIENCE. —Botan —Chemistry—Heat—Natural_ Philosoph 
Part 1.—Natural Philosophy. Part Il.—Natural Histor of the 
Earth—Natural History of Man—Political Economy—Works of 
Creation—Zoology. 

LITERATURE.—English Grammar—English Composition— 
Elocution—French Grammar, Latin Grammar, Greek Grammar. 

GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, &c.—Geography, with Problems 
on the Use of the Globes—History of England’ History of Scot- 
land—British Constitution—Christian Instruciion. 





MATHEMATICS, é&c. 
In 1 thick vol. 12mo, puininn. - pages, aad illustrated by 
iE dcuts 
CONCISE } SYSTEM ‘of MATH EMATICS, 
in Theory and Practice. By ALEX. INGRAM. With 
any important Additions and Improvements, by JAMES 
T ROTTE R, of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, &c. 
5th edition. 

This work is unquestionably the cheapest manual of Mathe- 
maties yet given to the public. Several of its sections are so 
complete in theory and minute in practical details, that if 
printed with a moderately-sized type and published serarately, 
they would each cost more than the whole price at which the 
volume is now offered. The completeness of the work, indeed, 
will at once appear from the subjoined 

Apstract or Contents. 

Algebra—Plane Geometry—Intersection of Planes—Practical 
Geometry—Plane ‘Irigonometry—Spherical Trizonometry— 

ensuration of Surfaces and Solids—Conic Sections—Survey ing. 
Gi auginy—Spec ific Gravity —Practical Gunnery—Mensuration of 
Artilicers’ Work—Strength of Materials—Losarithms of Num- 
bers—Logarithmic Sines, ‘Tangents, &c.—Natural Sines and ‘an- 


| gents—Areas of Circular Segments—Squares, Cubes, Square 


Roots, Cube Roots, &c. &ec. 

A KEY to the above Work. By James Trotter. 
12mo. 9s. 6d. bound, 

Also, lately published, New Editions of 

GALBRAITH’'S MATHEMATICAL and AS- 
TRONOMICAL TABLES, lilustrated by numerous Problems 
and Examples. 8vo. 9s. board 

TROTTER’S LESSONS in ARITHMETIC 
for Junior Classes. 18mo. 6¢. sewed. 

KEY to TROTTER’S LESSONS in ARITH- 
METIC, 18mo. 6d. sewed. 

INGRAM'S PRI NCIPLES of ARITHMETIC. 
18mo. price only Is. boun 

KEY to INGRAM ‘S PRINCIPLES of ARITH- 
METIC, 18mo. 2s, 6d, bound, 





MARSHALL & Co. London. 


MATHEMATICS, &c. continued. 
MELROSE’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 


improved by Ingram and Trotter. 18mo. ls. 6d. bound, 
KEY to INGRAM and TROTTER’S impro 
Edition of MELROSE’S ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 4s. 6d. jay wee ag 
HUTTON’S ARITHMETIC and BOOK- 
SREPsNG, improved by INGRAM and TROTTER. 12mo, 
TROTTER’S Edition of HUTTON’S BOOK. 
KEEPING, separate from the Arithmetic. 12mo. 2s. half-bd. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
New Editions recently published. 


ALLARD’S GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, 12mo. 4s. bound. 

Among the numerous French Grammars published in this 
country, that of Hallard deservedly holds a high rank. is 
evinced as well by the extent of its sale as by the preference 
given to it in the most respectable seminaries, and by distin- 
guished teachers, who are the best qualified to spueclate its 

A KEY to HALLARD’S FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

LONGMOOR’S CATECHISM of FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. 1i8mo. 9d. sewed, or Is. bound, 

SURENNE’S NEW PRONOUNCING 
FRENCH PRIMER. Royal ismo. Is. 6d. half-bound. 

SURENNE’S NEW FRENCH MANUAL 
and TRAVELLER'S COMPANION. Royal i8mo. 4s. half-bd. 

“This is one of the most comprehensive little books of its 
kind that has ever fallen under our notice. _ It combines the ad- 
vantages of a guide to the traveller, with ‘the useful qualities of 
a class-book to the student.”"— Edinburgh Observer. 

BUGUET’s GUIDE tothe PRONUNCIATION 
of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; with a Progressive Course of 
Reading. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

BUGUET’S NOUVEAU COURS de LITTE- 
RATURE. 12mo. 7s. bound. 

GIBSON’S FRENCH, ENGLISH, and LATIN 
VOCABULARY. 12mo. 2s. bound in cloth. 





SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
4 bes greater portion of the subjoined Editions of 


Latin Classics and Elementary Works were edited by the 

late Principal Hunter, of St. Andrews, whose reputation as a 
scholar affurds a guarantee for the purity of the text. Others 
have been prepared by gentlemen connected with the Edin- 
burgh Academy,—an Establishment which has attained high 
eminence as a Classical Seminary. ‘The remainder are the pro- 
ductions of approved authors, and have passed through many 
editions. The whole Series have. from time to time, been sub- 
jected to emendation and scrupulous revision ; and, in respect 
of accuracy, cheapness, quality of paper, and typographical 
beauty, are confidently submitted as superior to any that have 
appeared in this country. 

HUNTER'S RUDDIMAN’S LATIN RUDI- 
MENTS; with Appendices. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

HUNTERS RUDDIMAN’S LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. 12mo. 4s. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY LATIN RUDI- 
MENTS. . 12mo. 2s. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY LATIN DELEC- 
TUS; with a copious Vocabulary. 12mo. 3s. 

STEWART’ CORNELIUS NEPOS; with 
Notes, Chronology, and Vocabularies. 18mo. 3s. 

DY MOCK’S SALLUST ; with Notes and Index. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

HUNTER’S SALLUST;; with numerous Inter- 
pretations and Notes. 18mo. 2s. 

HUNTER’S LIVY. BOOK XXI. to XXV. 


(The First Five Books of the Second Punic War); with Notes. 
12mo. 4s. 


HUNTER'S ViRaiL ; ; with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. 18mo. 3s. 

HUNTERS HORACE; ; with Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. 18mo. 3s. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY SELECTIONS 
from the WORKS of CICERO. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

FERGUSON’SOVID’S METAMORPHOSES; 
with Notes and a copious Index. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

FERGUSON'S GRAMMATICAL EXER- 
CISES; with Notes and Vocabulary. 18mo. 2s. 


MILLIGAN’S CORDERY ; with a Vocabulary. 
smo. 2s. 
STEWART'S MAIR’S INTRODUCTION; 


with Notes and Vocabularies. 1!8mo. 3s. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY GREEK RUDI- 
MENTS. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY GREEK EX- 
TRACTS; with a copious Vocabulary. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. 12mo. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. i2mo. 2s. 

N.B.—The preceding Books are all bound in a neat and 

substantial manner. 
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REVIEWS 
The Ecclesiastical and Political History of the 
Popes of Rome during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. By Leopold Ranke, 
Professor in the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Sarah Austin. 
3 vols. Murray. 
Professor Ranke’s History of the Popes treats of 
subjects so important, and has obtained such a 
distinguished place in European estimation, as 
make its adoption into the literature of all nations 
indispensable. The labours of the Professor, 
indeed, have been subjected to those tests which 
are better than any direct evidence of their 
value: accused of a Catholic leaning by the Pro- 
testants, and of Protestant tendencies by the Ca- 
tholics, the inference in favour of his freedom from 
rejudice of either kind may be fairly assumed. 
But the work, notwithstanding its title-page, is 
less a history of the Popes, personally and indi- 
vidually, than of the corporate and undying 
Pope. “ It is,” says the translator, a narrative 
“of the great struggle between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, between authority and innova- 
tion,—in which the Popes were, indeed, actors, 
but generally rather as the servants than the 
rulers of events.” Limiting his account of the 
great spiritual and political empire of the Church 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, one 
of the writer’s leading objects is an inquiry 
into the causes which contributed to roll back 
the tide of the Reformation, after an advance 
which had been rapid, and seemed irresistible. 
After the decline of her influence, in the former 
half of the sixteenth century, the Church once 
more rose to be the centre of the faith and opi- 
nions of the nations of Southern Europe, and 
made bold, and not unfrequently successful, at- 
tempts to bring those of the North again under 
her dominion. “ ‘This period of the revived tem- 
poral power of the Church, her renovation and 


: . —— ! 
internal reform, her progress and decline, it is,” | 


says the author, “my purpose to exhibit, at 
least in outline.’”’ To this task he was principally 
impelled by circumstances which placed at his 
disposal a great variety of valuable documents, 
scattered as well through the State Archives of 
Italy and Germany, as through the private col- 
lections of noble Italian families. 

Out of this variety of materials, and the mul- 
tiplied events to which they refer, Professor 
Ranke has constructed a narrative, of which the 
first and most remarkable features are its lucidity 
of arrangement, and unity and comprehensive- 
ness of prospect. Any one who has at all 
involved himself in the intricacies of Italian 
history of the Middle Ages, with its almost 
hopeless confusion of interests and influences, 
must be forcibly struck, in these volumes, with the 
clear and unincumbered view which he obtains 
over that wide field of human action and motive : 
into the broad and unimpeded stream of Prof. 
Ranke’s narrative the thousand minor currents 
of historic incident and impulse fall naturally and 
easily. On the numberless controversial questions 
necessarily raised in the progress of the work, 
we shall not enter, but confine ourselves to some 
of the leading historic features of the narrative, 
remarking, occasionally, on the more striking 
moral aspects which they present, and making 
such extracts as may illustrate the variety of 
objects embraced in the author's inquiry, and 
his clear and dispassionate manner of treating 
them. 

In reading what professes to be a history of 
the Popes, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the slender influence which the most pow- 
erful exercised on those mighty events, of which 





all the great and unsettled passions of the world 
were contributing to determine the direction— 
with their pigmy aspects as individuals amid the 
giant and crowded actors of those stormy times 
—with their personal insignificance in the great 
historic series, in which, nevertheless, their names 
are continually recurring. Again and again is 
the moral of the utter powerlessness of human 
authority to arrest the march of events—the 
vanity of writing any one man’s name upon the 
age to which he belongs—presented, throughout 
these pages, with a force which it would be dif- 
ficult to overlook, and which the author is, be- 
sides, often careful to note. “ Paul IIL,” he 
says, speaking of one of the ablest of them, 
“was a man full of talent, intelligence, and 
penetrating sagacity; the station he occupied 
was the highest that human ambition could 
aspire to ;—but how feeble and insignificant ap- 
pears the most powerful of mortals, when oppos- 
ed to the resistless course of events! His most 
soaring flights of imagination are bounded by 
the span of time which is present to his view ; 
his loftiest aspirations are checked and over- 
mastered by the struggles of the moment, which 
press upon him with all the weight of eternity. 
Above all, he is trammelled by those private re- 
lations which give him constant occupation, 
which fill his days, sometimes perhaps with 
satisfaction, but more frequently with disap- 
pointment and sorrow, and wear him out with 
anxiety and care. He dies ;—while the eternal 
destinies of the world advance to their accom- 
plishment!” There was, in fact, in the very insti- 
tution itself, a singular anomaly which may be 
worth noting here, as helping to increase this 
effect of historical insignificance. While all other 
monarchies, and aristocracies of every kind, were 
hereditary, transmitting power, in the same 
family, from generation to generation, the spi- 
ritua! sovereignty was both elective and attain- 
able from the ranks of the people. So far, in- 
deed, were the pontiffs from impressing upon 
events that apparent direction which a family 
series and the uniformity of action, its usual 
result, implies, that they were themselves conspi- 
cuously the very creatures of those events—each 
newly-elected Pope naturally representing the 
predominant spirit of the Church at the moment 
of his election. One might have more sagacity 
than another in reading the course of events and 
seizing emergencies as they arose; but each was, 
individually, one of a thousand agents, serving 
a machinery whose movements he had no power 
to arrest, and rarely to retard, 

The first chapter of the first book of this his- 
tory gives a concise but masterly sketch of the 
introduction of Christianity into the Roman Em- 
pire; and the first book itself introduces the im- 
mediate subject of the volumes, by rapidly car- 
rying down the history of the Church to the 
days of its spiritual degeneracy and temporal 
decline before the advancing spirit of the Refor- 
mation. In the course of this narrative,—in 
which the author shows how the republican form 
first assumed by the Church was exchanged for 
that of a separate power, independent of the 
State, and ecclesiastically administered,—how 
it then extended its fibres in all directions for 
nourishment and support,—how, when all but 
overwhelmed by the Arab diffusion, and the 
hostility of the emperors of the East, it struck 
its roots into a fresh soil, and became German- 
ized under the influence and protection of the 
first kings of the second Frankish race,—and 
how, when that empire had fallen into decay, 
it grew up, under the shadow of the new 
German empire, which had succeeded to the 
ascendency in Europe, until its internal cor- 
ruptions raised up avengers out of its own 
heart,—Professor Ranke gets rid of fallacies 





often loosely admitted, which tend to falsify 
the real order of the historic series. In the first 
place, he shows the groundlessness of the pre- 
tence that primates existed in the first centuries 
of the Church, whose supremacy was acknow- 
ledged at once by East and West; although 
he admits that the bishops of Rome “ soon ac- 
quired a consideration which raised them above 
all other ecclesiastical authorities.” The other 
error which he seeks to explode, is that very 
common one which represents the papal autho- 
rity as nearly unlimited up to the time of the 
Reformation ; whereas, “the fact is, that the 
civil governments had possessed themselves of 
no small share of ecclesiastical rights and privi- 
leges, as early as the beginning of the sixteenth, 
or even the latter part of the fifteenth century.” 
He exhibits, too, a curious picture of the profli- 
gacy of manners which, previous to that event, 
had replaced the earnest ecclesiastical temper of 
the earlier ages, and the sneering philosophical 
spirit which had taken up its abéde on the very 
steps of the temple :— 

* How astonished (hesays) was the youthful Luther 
when he visited Italy! At the very moment that the 
offering of the mass was finished, the priests uttered 
words of blasphemy which denied its efficacy. It 
was the tone of good society in Rome to question the 
evidences of Christianity. ‘* No one passed’ (says P. 
Ant. Bandino) ‘for an accomplished man, who did 
not entertain heretical opinions about Christianity ; 
at the court the ordinances of the catholic church, 
and passages of holy writ, were spoken of only ina 
jesting manner; the mysteries of the faith were 
despised.’ ” 

Our author's discussion of the intellectual ten- 
dencies which contributed their share to the great 
contest so near at hand, supplies us with two 
passages which we will extract, because they, at 
the same time, illustrate the manner in which 
the opposing principles were fostered and brought 
into array against each other, and furnish good 
examples of our author’s manner in the more 
subtle and metaphysical portion of his inquiries, 
After taking a review of the literary temper of 
the times, he proceeds as follows:— ' 

“ At an earlier period religion had as large a share 
in all the works of the painter and the sculptor as 
art. From the time that art was touched by the 
breath of antiquity, she lost her profound attach- 
ment to the types consecrated and adopted by 
faith : a change which may be distinctly traced from 
year to year, even in the works of Raffuelle. People 
may censure it if they will; but it seems not the less 
true, that an admixture of the profane element was 
necessary to the full developement and bloom of 
art. Was it not a most significant fact, that a pope 
should himself conceive the project of pulling down 
the ancient basilica of St. Peter, the metropolis» f 
Christendom, every spot of which was consecrated 
in which monuments of the piety of so many centu- 
ries were collected, and of erecting in its stead a 
temple on the model of those of antiquity ? It was 
a purely artistical project. The two factions which 
then divided the world of artists, so easily moved 
to jealousy and contention, united to persuade Ju- 
lius II. to this undertaking. Michael Angelo wished 
to have a worthy place for the tomb of the pope, 
which he intended to execute with all the sublimity 
and grandeur that characterize his Moses. Bramante 
was yet more urgent. He wanted to put in execution 
the bold idea of raising a copy of the Pantheon as 
vast as the original, on colossal pillars. Many car- 
dinals remonstrated, and it appears that the plan was 
generally unpopular. So many personal recollec- 
tions and affections cling to every old church ; how 
much more then to this chief temple of Christen- 
dom! But Julius II. was not wont to give heed to 
opposition. Without further hesitation he caused 
half of the old church to be pulled down, and laid 
the foundation-stone of the new one himself. Thus, 
in the very centre of Christian worship arose once 
more the forms in which the spirit of the antique 
rites had found such an apt expression. At San 
Pietro, in Montorio, on the spot which had been 
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sprinkled by the blood of the Martyr, Bramante 
built a chapel in the light and cheerful form of a 
Peripteros. If this involve a contradiction, it was 
identical with that which displayed itself at the same 
period in the whole condition and frame of society. 
Men went to the Vatican, less to pray on the steps 
of the Apostles, than to admire the master-pieces of 
antique art, the Belvedere Apollo and the Laocoon, 
in the pope’s dwelling. The pope was indeed, then, 
as formerly, urged to set on foot a war against the 
infidels (as I find for example in a preface of Na- 
vagero); but it was not the interests of Chris- 
tianity that occupied the writer’s thoughts; his hope 
was, that the pope would find the lost writings of 
the Greeks, and perhaps even of the Romans. In 
the midst of this full tide of study and of pro- 
duction, of intellect and of art, Leo X. lived in 
the enjoyment of the growing temporal power at- 
tached to the highest spiritual dignity. His claim 
to the honour of giving his name to this age has 
been disputed, and perhaps he owed it less to merit 
than to fortune. He had grown up in the elements 
which formed the world around him, and he pos- 
sessed sufficient freedom from prejudice and suscep- 
tibility of mind to foster and to enjoy its glories. If 
he had a peculiar delight in the Latin writings of 
direct imitators, he could not withhold his interest 
from the original works of his contemporaries. In 
his presence the first tragedy was acted, and even, 
spite of the objections to a play imitated from Plau- 
tus, the first comedy in the Italian language. There 
is scarcely one of which he did not witness the first 
representation. Ariosto was one of the acquaintances 
of his youth. Macchiavelli wrote several things ex- 
pressly for him. For him Raffaelle filled chambers, 
galleries, and chapels with human beauty raised to 
ideal perfection and with life in its purest expression. 
He had a passionate love of music, which just then 
began to be cultivated throughout Italy in a more 
scientific nlanner. The walls of the palace daily 
echoed with the sounds of music ; the pope was heard 
to hum the melodies that had delighted him. It may 
be that this is a sort of intellectual sensuality ; if 
80, it is at least the only sensuality becoming ahuman 
being. Leo X. was full of kindness and sympathy : 
he rarely refused a request, or if he did, it was in the 
gentlest manner, and only when it was impossible to 
grant it. ‘He isa good man,’ says an observing am- 
bassador to his court, ‘ very bounteous, and of a 
kindly nature; ifhe were not under the influence of 
his kinsmen he would avoid all errors.’ He is 
learned,’ says another, ‘and a lover of learned men ; 
religious, but yet disposed to enjoy life.” He did 
not indeed always maintain the decorum befitting a 
pope: sometimes, to the despair of his master of the 
ceremonies, he quitted Rome not only without a sur- 
plice, but even, as the distressed functionary observes 
in his diary, ‘ what is the most vexatious, with boots 
on his feet.” He spent the autumn in rural plea- 
sures: he took the diversion of hawking at Viterbo, 
of stag-hunting at Corneto, and of fishing on the lake 
of Bolsena, after which he passed some time at his 
favourite seat at Malliana, where he was accompa- 
nied by men of those light and supple talents which 
enliven every passing hour, such as improvisatori. 
In the winter he returned to the city, which was in 
the highest state of prosperity. The number of in- 
habitants increased a third in a few years: manufac- 
turers found their profit—art, honour—every one 
security. Never was the court more lively, more 
agreeable, more intellectual ; no expenditure was too 
great to be lavished on religious and secular festivals, 
on amusements and theatres, on presents and marks 
of favour. It was heard with pleasure that Giuliano 
Medici, with his young wife, thought of making 
Rome his residence. ‘Praised be God!’ Cardinal 
Bibbiena writes to him—‘ the only thing we want is 
acourt with ladies.” The debauchery of Alexander 
VI. must ever be contemplated with loathing. Leo’s 
gay and graceful court was not in itself deserving of 
censure ; yet it were impossible to deny that it was 
little answerable to the character and position of the 
head of the church. These incongruities were not 
obvious during his lifetime; but when they after- 
wards came to be compared and considered, they 
could not fail to strike all men.” 

And again :— 

“ While Italy had produced poets, like Boccaccio 
and Petrarch, who excited in the nation a taste for 





classical literature, in Germany the study of the 
ancients originated in a religious brotherhood, the 
Hieronymites ; a community bound together by a 
life of laborious study and retirement from the world. 
It was in the school of one of its members, the pro- 
found and blameless mystic Thomas 4 Kempis, that 
all those venerable men were formed, who were 
attracted to Italy by the new light which broke from 
ancient literature, and returned to diffuse it over 
Germany. As the beginning differed, so likewise did 
the progress. In Italy men studied the works of the 
ancients as a means to the acquisition of sciences; in 
Germany they used them as elementary books. 
There, they sought the solution of the highest pro. 
blems that can engage the human mind, if not as 
independent thinkers, yet under the guidance of the 
ancients ; here, the best books were devoted to the 
instruction of youth. In Italy men were captivated 
by the beauty of the form, and their first essays were 
imitations of the ancients; they succeeded, as we 
have shown, in creating a national literature. In 
Germany these studies took a religious direction: the 
names of Reuchlin and Erasmus are well known.” 


“ Whilst in Italy, the public mind was alienated 
from the church, and even hostile to it, a somewhat 
similar state of things prevailed inGermany. There, 
that freedom of thought which can never be wholly 
suppressed, found its way into the world of letters, 
and in some cases amounted to decided infidelity. 
A more profound theology, springing from mysteri- 
ous sources, though rejected by the church, had 
never been eradicated; this formed part of the 
literary movement of Germany. In this point of 
view I think it remarkable, that.as early as the year 
1513, the Bohemian brethren made advances to 
Erasmus, the turn of whose mind and opinions was 
so totally different from their own. And thus on 
either side of the Alps the progress of the age was in 
a direction hostile to the ascendency of the church. 
On the one side, it was connected with science and 
literature ; on the other, it arose out of biblical 
learning and a more profound theology. There, it 
was negative and unbelieving ; here, positive and be- 
lieving. There, it sapped the very foundations of 
the church ; here, it laboured to build it up anew. 
There, it was ironical, sarcastic and obsequious to 
power ; here, it was earnest and indignant, and girded 
itself up to the most daring assault the church of 
Rome had ever sustained. It has been represented 
as matter of accident that this was first directed 
against the abuses which attended the sale of indul- 
gences; but as the alienation of the most profoundly 
spiritual of all gifts (which was involved in the system 
of indulgences,) was the most striking symptom of 
the disease pervading the whole body—the intrusion 
of worldliness into religious things—it ran most 
violently counter to the ideas entertained by the 
profound and spiritual German theologians. To a 
man like Luther, whose religion was one of inward 
experience, who was filled with the ideas of sin and 
justification which had been propounded by German 
theologians before his time, and confirmed in them 
by the study of the Scriptures which he had drunk 
in with a thirsting heart, nothing in the world could 
be so shocking as the sale of indulgences. Forgive- 
ness of sins to be had for money, must be the most 
deeply offensive to him whose consciousness of the 
eternal relation between God and man sprang from 
this very point, and who had learned to understand 
the Scriptures for himself.” 


In the great struggle to which these, amongst 
other causes, now led, it may be remarked, that 
if even the most earnest amongst the reformers 
only shook off the ancient allegiance after long 
mental struggles, so in the ranks of their antago- 
nists, there were many anxious for her purifica- 
tion, and willing, in the hope of conciliating 
them, to advance half way towards the seceders. 
If Clement was disposed not to yield anything, 
and Luther resolute to be satisfied with nothing 
less than all, such men as Pole and Contarini on 
the one side, and Bucer and Melancthon on the 
other, represented the spirit of pacification which 
seemed likely, at one time, to heal all differ- 
ences, and effect the reformation within the pale 
and on the basis of the ancient church. At the 
conference of Ratisbon, which met with this 





purpose, many divergencies of opinion were re- 
conciled ; and the moderate and sincere of both 
parties were surprised to find how nearly their 
views and principles approximated. In answer 
to the admission of some cardinal points by Con- 
tarini, Melancthon “ declared that this was, in 
fact, the Protestant faith itself; Bucer boldly 
affirmed that in the articles agreed upon, every- 
thing was included necessary to a pious, upright, 
and holy life before God and towards man; 
equal satisfaction was expressed on the other 
side.—The Bishop of Aquila calls this conference 
holy; he doubts not that it will bring about the 
reconciliation of Christendom.” What might 
have been the result, if this conference had been 
brought to bear at an earlier period, it is impos- 
sible to say; but foreign influences had by this 
time intervened to keep alive the religious dis- 
pute; and the moment for pacification had passed 
away. Both parties fell back upon extremes; 


the Council of Trent absolutely excluded the , 


Protestant doctrine from Catholicism ; all media- 
tion was definitively rejected, and the severance 
was final and complete. 


It is at this point, then, that the author pro- 
ceeds to develope those causes which produced 
the singular reaction to which we have alluded, 
one of the phenomena of history, and to describe 
the steps by which the Church reclaimed much 
of the ground that had been covered by the 
waters of the Reformation. It should be observed 
that the victories gained, about this time, over 
the Lutheran arms, and the consequent discou- 
ragement of all who were secret favourers of 
their doctrines, gave greatly increased effect to 
the measures of severity which immediately fol- 
lowed the Council of Trent, the most important 
of which were the establishment of the supreme 
Inquisition at Rome, and the great develope- 
ment given, and powers intrusted, to the newly- 
established order of the Jesuits. Connected 
with this latter subject, our author _— some 
very minute and interesting particulars of the 
material causes and mental process which con- 
verted its founder, Ignatius Loyola, from a sol- 
dier of the Emperor into a soldier of the Church 
—which made his profane admiration of heroes 
like Amadis de Gaul end in a spiritual knight- 
errantry, as captain of the company of Jesus. 
The outline is, however, well known; and our 
space will compel us to limit our reference to a 
single passage, in which the professor takes oc- 
casion to draw a contrast between those two re- 
markable champions of the antagonist churches 
Loyola and Luther :— 

“ At timesindeed he felt as if his melancholy was 
removed from him, and had fallen, as a heavy gar- 
ment falls from the shoulders, but his mental tor- 
ments presently returned. It seemed to him that his 
whole life had been one uninterrupted succession of 
sins, Sometimes he was tempted to dash himself out 
of the window. We are here involuntarily reminded 
of the state of mental distress into which Luther, 
some years before, was plunged by very similar doubts. 
The high demands of religion could never be satisfied, 
—a full and conscious reconcilement with God could 
never be reached, on the ordinary road marked out 
by the church, by a soul shaken to its innermost 
depths by struggles with itself. But these two re- 
markable men extricated themselves from this laby- 
rinth by very different paths. Luther arrived at the 
doctrine of the atonement through Christ, wholly 
independent of works: this afforded him the key to 
the scriptures, and became the main prop of his 
whole system of faith. It does not appear that Loyola 
examined the scriptures, or that any particular dogma 
of religion made an impression on his mind. As he 
lived only in his own inward emotions, in thoughts 
which rose spontaneously in his breast, he imagined 
that he felt the alternate inspirations of the good and 
of the evil spirit. At length he learned to distinguish 
their influences by this,—that the soul was gladdened 
and consoled by the one, wearied and troubled by the 
other. One day he felt as if awakened from ~ dream, 
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He thought he had sensible proof that all his suffer- 
ings were assaults of Satan. He determined from 
that hour to have done with his past life, never to | 
tear open these old wounds, never again to touch 
them. It was not so much that his mind had found 
repose, as that he had formed a determination ; 
rather indeed an engagement entered into by the will, 
than a conviction to which the will is compelled to 
yield. It needed not the aid or the influence of 
scripture ; it rested on the feeling of an immediate 
intercourse with the world of spirits. This would 
never have satisfied Luther. Luther would have no 
inspirations, no visions; he held them all without 
distinction to be mischievous; he would have only 
the simple, written, unquestionable word of God. 
Loyola, on the contrary, lived in fantasies and inward 
apparitions. He thought no one so well understood 





his torments, told him that Christ would yet appear 
tohim. At first he could obtain no such vision, but 
now he thought that Christ or the Holy Virgin 


fixed on the steps of San Dominico, in Manresa, and 
wept aloud; for he thought in that moment the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity was visibly revealed to 
him. The whole day he spoke of nothing else. He 
was inexhaustible in similes. The mystery of the 
creation was also suddenly made clear to him in 
mystical symbols. In the Host, he beheld the God 
and the Man. On one occasion, he repaired to a 
remote church on the banks of the Lobregat, and 
while he sat with his eyes intently fixed on the deep 
stream which flowed at his feet, he was suddenly 
elevated in rapturous intuition of the mystery of faith. 
He arose a new man. For him there needed no 
longer either evidence or scripture: had none such 
existed, he would have met death unhesitatingly for 
that faith which before he believed,—which now he 
saw.” 

The powerful order which this enthusiast 
founded, our author proceeds to trace through 
all the measures by which it worked itself into 
the framework of society, and got into its hands 
that mighty agent, of which it afterwards made 
such abundant use—a monopoly of education. 
He gives, likewise, an account of the constitu- 
tions of the society, into which we must not fol- 
low him; but we cannot resist the following de- 
scription of the objects of the institution :— 

“If we attentively consider the laws which were 
gradually given to this society, we shall find that one 
of the main objects which lay at the bottom of them 
all was, the complete separation of its members from 
all the ordinary relations of life. Love of kindred 
was denounced as a carnal affection. He who re- 
nounced his possessions in order to enter the society 
was not to give them to his relations, but to distribute 
them amongst the poor. He who had once entered 
could neither receive nor write a letter that was not 
read by asuperior. The society would have the whole 
man ; it would bind every inclination in its fetters. 
It would share even his secrets. A general confession 
was the preliminary to his entrance. He must enu- 
merate all his faults, nay, even all his virtues. A 
father confessor was appointed him by his superiors; 
the superior reserved to himself the power of grant- 
ing absolution in cases which it was expedient for 
him to know. This was insisted on as a means of 
enabling him to obtain a perfect knowledge of those 
under him, and to use them at his discretion. For, 
in this society, obedience ysurped the place of every 
relation or affection, of every impulse or motive, that 
could stimulate man to activity ; obedience for its 
own sake, without any regard whatever to its object 
or consequences. No man was permitted to aspire 
after any rank or station above that which he held; 
if it happened that the secular coadjutor could not 
read and write, he was not to learn without permis- 
sion. With the most absolute abnegation of all right 
of private judgment, he who entered this society must 
suffer himself to be ruled by his superiors in blind 
submissiveness, like some inanimate thing: like the 
staff which is turned to any purpose at the will of him 
who holds it. He was to behold in his superiors the 
representatives of divine Providence. What a power 
was that now vested in the general !—the power of 
wielding this implicit obedience wholly, irresponsibly, 





and for life.” 


We need not wonder to find a body like this | 
amongst the ialists to Pope Clement, in | 
favour of a supreme Inquisition. Under the 
terrible action of that court, a state of things 
arose, beneath which the voice of reformation 
was stifled for awhile in Italy. A hint or two 
from our author must here suffice :— 

“ Every branch of literature (he says) was sub- 
jected to the most rigorous supervision. In the 
year 1543, Caraffa (one of the first commissaries of 
the holy see for the business of the inquisition,) 
ordered that in future, no book, of what contents 
soever, whether old or new, should be printed without 
the permission of the inquisition; that booksellers 
should send to it catalogues of all their articles, and 
should sell nothing more without its permission. 
The officers of the customs received an order to 
deliver no packages of manuscript or printed books 
to their address, without first laying them before the 
inquisition. Thus gradually arose the index of pro- 
hibited books. The first examples of the kind were 
given in Louvaine and Paris. In Italy, Giovanni 
della Casa, who lived on terms of the strictest inti- 
macy with the House of Caraffa, printed the first 
catalogue, containing about seventy books, at Venice. 
More elaborate and complete ones appeared in 1552 
at Florence, and 1554 at Milan; the first, in the 
form afterwards employed, was published at Rome 
in 1559. It contained writings of cardinals, and the 
poems of Casa himself. Not only printers and book- 
sellers were subjected to these laws; even on private 
persons it was imposed as a duty of conscience to 
give information of the existence of forbidden books, 
and to contribute to their annihilation. These rules 
were executed with inconceivable severity. Though 
thousands of the book, ‘ On the Benefits of the Death 
of Christ,’ were dispersed, it has utterly disappeared, 
and is nowhere to be found. Whole piles of seized 
copies were burnt in Rome.” 

“And thus all the life and motion of varying 
opinions in Italy were forcibly stifled and annihilated. 
Almost the whole Franciscan order was compelled to 
retract. The greater part of the followers of Valdez 
submitted to make recantation. In Venice a certain 
liberty was allowed to the foreigners, mostly Germans, 
who resided there for purposes of trade or of study ; 
but the natives were forced to abjure their opinions, 
and their meetings were interrupted. Many fled; 
every town of Germany and of Switzerland afforded 
refuge to the fugitives; while those who would not 
submit and could not escape, fell victims to this 
terrific persecution. In Venice they were sent from 
the lagoons out to sea in two boats, between which a 
plank was laid and the condemned placed upon it; 
at the same moment the rowers pulled different ways 
—the plank fell into the water—once more did the 
miserable sufferers call upon the name of Christ, and 
then sank to rise no more. In Rome autos da fe 
were solemnly held in front of the church of Santa 
Maria alla Minerva. Many fied from place to place 
with their wives and children; we trace their foot- 
steps for a while, then they disappear; probably 
they had fallen into the toils of the merciless hunters. 
Others sought safety in silence and obscurity. The 
Duchess of Ferrara, who, if the salic law had not 
existed, would have been heiress of France, found no 
protection from her birth and exalted rank. Her 
husband was her accuser. ‘She sees no one,* says 
Marot, ‘ to whom she can complain; the mountains 
are between her and her friends; she mingles her 
wine with tears.’ ” 

The present volume further contains sketches 
of the Popes, from Paul IIT. to Sixtus V., inter- 
spersed with copious and valuable particulars of 
the Papal administration, ecclesiastical and finan- 
cial,—the new religious orders that sprang up in 
connexion with the Church,—and a variety of 
speculations tending to complete the picture, in- 
tellectual and political, of Europe during the 
times of which it treats. An extract from the 
author’s life of Pius IV. will furnish an ex- 
ample at once of his manner, of the entertaining 
materials which these sketches include, and the 
strange and romantic fortunes that were not un- 
frequently built up in those wild and picturesque 
times :— 

“It is related, that once at a dinner of cardinals 








Alessandro Farnese gave a garland to a boy who was 
entertaining them with improvisation to the lyre, 
and told him to offer it to the one among them. who 
should be pope hereafter. The boy, Silvio Antoniano, 
afterwards a distinguished man and himself a 
cardinal, immediately went up to Giovan-Angelo 
Medici, and, reciting his praises, gave him the wreath. 
This Medici was Paul's successor, Pius IV. His 
birth was mean. His father Bernardino had settled 
originally at Milan, and had acquired a small estate 
there by farming the taxes. The sons, however, 
were obliged to subsist as they could; the one, 
Giangiacomo, who took up the profession of arms, at 
first entered the service of a nobleman ; the other, 
of whom we are about to speak, Gianangelo, devoted 
himself to study, but in very narrow circumstances. 
Their fortune had the following origin: Giangiacomo, 
bold and unscrupulous by nature, hired himself to 
the men at the head of the government of Milan, to 
dispatch one of their opponents of the Visconti 
family, called Monsignorino. Scarcely, however, 
was the murder perpetrated, when those who had 
plotted it, wished to get rid of their tool as well as of 
their victim, and sent the young man to a castle 
called Mus on the lake of Como, with a letter to the 
castellan, desiring him to put to death the bearer. 
Giangiacomo conceiving some suspicion, opened the 
letter, saw what awaited him, and instantly took his 
resolution. He chose a few trusty companions, 
gained entrance to the castle by means of the letter, 
and succeeded in getting possession of it. From that 
time he assumed the character of an independent 
prince. He harassed the Milanese, Swiss, and 
Venetians incessantly from this strong fortress; at 
last he took the white cross and entered the impe- 
rial service. He was created marchese di Marignano, 
served as commander of the artillery in the war 
against the Lutherans, and led the imperial army 
before Siena. His prudence was equal to his bold- 
ness ; he was successful in all his enterprises, and 
wholly without pity. Many were the peasants seek- 
ing to convey provisions into Siena, whom he killed 
with a blow of his iron staff: there was not a tree far 
or near on which he had not caused some to be 
hanged ; it was reckoned that he had put to death 
five thousand men. He conquered Siena, and 
founded a considerable house. ‘The rise of Giangia- 
como had been accompanied by that of his brother 
Gianangelo. He took the degree of doctor, and 
acquired reputation as a jurist; he then bought a 
place at Rome, where he speedily gained the confi- 
dence of Paul III., and, when his brother the mar- 
chese married an Orsina, (the sister of Pier Luigi 
Farnese’s wife.) he was made a cardinal. From 
that time, we find him charged with the administra- 
tion of papal cities, the conduct of political negotia- 
tions, and more than once with the commissariat of 
papal armies.” 

The following is a happy specimen at once of 
the author’s style, the translator's freedom, and 
of the curious matter which the work contains : 

“ With regard to one art alone, it was long doubt- 
ful whether it would lend itself entirely to the pur- 
poses of the church or not. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century, music had lost herself in the most 
intricate artificiality. The reputation of a composer 
rested entirely on arbitrary and difficult tricks, while 
the meaning of the words was wholly disregarded : 
there are a great number of masses of that period, 
which were little else than variations on themes of 
some well known profane airs ; the human voice was 
treated as a mere instrument.* No wonder if the 
council of Trent was scandalized at the performance 
of such music in the churches. In consequence of 
its discussions, Pius IV. nominated a commission to 
advise upon the question, whether music was to be 
permitted in the churches, or not. The decision was 
very doubtful. The church required distinctness of 
the words, and adaptation of the musical expression 
to them. The musicians affirmed that this was not 
to be attained according to the laws of their art. 
Carlo Borromeo was in the commission, and severe 
judgment was rendered very probable by the strict 
opinions of this great ecclesiastic. Happily for art, 
the right man appeared at the critical moment. 





““* Giuseppe Baini, Memoriestorico-critiche della Vita e 
delle Opere di Giovanni Pier-Luigi di Palestrina, Roma, 
1828, communicates the information of which | have made 
use.” 
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Among the composers at that time in Rome was 
Pier-Luigi Palestrina. The rigour of Paul IV. had 
driven him out of the papal chapel because he was 
married; from that time he had lived, secluded and 
forgotten, in a miserable hut among the vineyards of 
Monte Celio. His was a spirit that adversity could 
not crush. Even in this solitude he devoted himself 
to his art with an enthusiasm which ensured to the 
creative power within him, freedom and originality 
of production. Here he wrote the * Improperie,” 
which still yearly solemnize Good Friday in the 
Sistine chapel. Never, probably, had a composer a 
more exquisite appreciation of the profound senti- 
ment of his text, of its symbolical meaning, its appli- 
cability to religion, its capacity for moving the soul. 
If ever a man was competent to make the experi- 
ment, whether the method he had adopted could be 
applied to the more extended and complicated work 
of a mass, it was Palestrina; the commission in- 
trusted it to him. He felt completely that it was an 
experiment on which depended the life or death of 
the grand music of the mass. He applied himself 
to his task with conscious tension of all his powers ; 
on his manuscript were found the words, ‘ Domine 
illumina oculos meos!’ He did not immediately 
succeed ; the two first attempts failed ; but at length, 
in a fortunate moment, he completed that mass, 
known under the name of the mass of Pope Marcel- 
lus, which surpassed all expectation. Though full 
of simple melody, it may be compared in variety 
with any preceding masses. Choruses separate, and 
re-unite; the meaning of the words is expressed with 
unrivalled force and accuracy ; the Kyrie is submis- 
sion; the Agnus, humility; the Credo, majesty. 
Pope Pius IV., before whom it was performed, was 
enraptured, and compared it to the heavenly melo- 
dies which the apostle John heard in his ecstatic 
trance. By this one great example the question was 
now for ever set at rest. A path was opened, in 
following which the most beautiful works, the most 
touching, even to those who are not of the church, 
were produced. Who can hear them without enthu- 
siasm ? It is as if nature acquired tone and utter- 
ance ; as if the elements spoke, and the voice of 
universal life broke forth in the spontaneous harmony 
of adoration ; now undulating, like the waves of the 
sea—now mounting in songs of triumph to Heaven. 
This art, which had perhaps been more completely 
alienated, from the spirit and service of the church 
than any other, now became the most strongly at- 
tached to it. Nothing could be more important to 
catholicism. Even in its dogmas, it had, if we 
mistake not, caught somewhat of that spirit of enthu- 
siastic reverie which pervades the most impressive 
penitential and devotional books. Spiritual senti- 
mentality and rapture were the favourite themes of 
poetry and painting. Music, which speaks a language 
more direct, more impressive, more irresistible, mare 
adapted to ideal expression, than any other expositor 
or any other art, became the interpreter of these emo- 
tions, and thus subjugated all minds to her empire.” 
The remaining volumes of the work we will 
examine next week. In the meantime we must 
remark, that the duties of a Translator have been 
fulfilled by Mrs. Austin with such skill and 
good faith, as to impart a permanent value to this 
striking importation into our native literature. 








Geographical Analysis of an Attempt to deli- 
neate the Theatre of War between Russia and 
Khiva. (Geographische Analyse eines ver- 
suches, §c.| By Carl Zimmermann, Berlin ; 
Reimer, 1840. 

Tus map and memoir are, to say the least of 

them, opportune in their appearance. ‘The 

world desires to know something of the kingdom 
or principality of Khiva, which is about to be 
annexed to the Russian empire, and through 
which European curiosity may, ere long, find 
an easy access to the little known, though his- 
torically interesting, regions of Central Asia. 

The memoir enumerates and explains the autho- 

rities on which the delineation of the map is 

founded, and thus discloses to us the extreme 
scantiness and obscurity of our information re- 
specting Khiva ; it allows us, indeed, to discover, 


by a little scrutiny, that the details wherewith 
the map of that country is abundantly furnished, 
are placed conjecturally by the geographer, 
and being collected from documents of different 
ages, will many of them disappear altogether, 
while the rest will shift their positions as soon 
as the country is surveyed. This defect was 
in a great measure unavoidable, and we cheer- 
fully acknowledge that the praise due to M. 
Zimmermann for the industrious compilation 
and clear exposition of his materials, greatly 
preponderates over the blame occasionally at- 
taching to him for their negligent or uncritical 
elaboration. We shall here give attention, in 
the first place, to our author's memoir, and 
briefly point out wherein it appears to us to be 
deficient or erroneous, We shall next consider 
the natural capabilities and importance of Khiva, 
—and shall then conclude with a few words on 
the probable political consequences of the con- 
quest of that country by Russia. 

Khiva is the Chorasmia of the ancients; the 
Khawaresm of Arab writers. Its prosperity in 
former ages is attested by a host of witnesses, of 
whom but a few, nevertheless, have left descrip- 
tions anywise available in discussing the physical 
character of that country. About the year 1333 
the celebrated traveller Ibn Batuta directed his 
steps to Central Asia. From Sarai, near Astra- 
chan he went in ten days to Serachik, near the 
mouth of the Jaik or Ural. There he and his com- 
panions sold the horses which drew their wagons 
and substituted camels for them. They then 
crossed a dry desert, and reached the capital of 
Khawaresm in thirty days.* Of this city and 
its inhabitants Ibn Batuta speaks in the most 
flattering terms. He never conversed with 
more polished or obliging people. The city was 
all bustle and activity ; the throng in the streets 
was so great that he was often delayed several 
minutes before he could find room to turn his 
horse about in them. Besides a great mosque, 
the city had a college and a hospital, superintend- 
ed by a learned Syrian Arab. Outside of Kha- 
waresm flowed the Shihtin (Gihon), one of the 
four rivers of Paradise, which was navigated ten 
days up to Termedh, whence grain and pulse 
were curried down the stream. In mid-winter, 
when all the waters were frozen, Ibn Batuta set 
forward to Bokhara,—himself and another sage 
Moslim, of equal gravity, for a counterpoise, 
being snugly packed in panniers on a camel. 
Thus secured from the intense cold, he arrived 
in four days at El Khat, a small but pretty town, 
and the only inhabited place, as he expresses it, 
which he found in the desert. In seventeen 
days he reached Wafkend, and then one day’s 
journey through gardens and rows of houses, 
brought him to Bokhara. 

Nearly about the same time (in 1335), a 
Genoese merchant, Pegolotti, wrote an itinerary 
of Central Asia, in which he states, that from 
Seracanca (manifestly a misreading for Sera- 
ciuca, Sera-chug, commonly called Serachik), a 
journey of twenty days with loaded camels, con- 
ducts to Urganci (Urghenj), on the mercantile 
importance of which place he lays much stress. 
We are thus enabled to conclude with certainty 
that-the city of Khawaresm, which makes so 
distinguished a figure in Ibn Batuta’s narrative, 
was no other than Urghenj. But Ibn Batuta, 
who generally travelled in an easy, leisurely 
manner, took thirty days to cross the Turkoman 
desert in a wagon drawn bya camel. Pegolotti, 
on the other hand, makes the distance between 
Serachik and Urghenj, a journey of only twenty 





* In Professor Lee’s translation of the Epitome of Ibn 
Batuta, the journey mentioned in the text is reduced from 
thirty to three days. This error might have been corrected 
from the context. Again; the village of Jamakhshar is 
said to be four days distant from Khawaresm, instead of 
four miles: and El Khat is placed at the distance of eighteen 





days, with loaded camels. If, taking the mean 
between these travellers, we assume the distance 
above mentioned to be a journey of twenty-four 
or twenty-five days, we shall probably not err 
far from the truth. 

In 1558, Anthony Jenkinson, in the service 
of the London Russian Company, visited the 
states of Khiva and Bokhara with a large assort- 
ment of merchandise. Embarking on the Cas- 
pian Sea, he directed his course to the Bay of 
Manghishlak. There, foul weather compelled 
him to disembark on the northern shore of the 
bay. Five days’ travelling along the sea-shore 
rid him of the predatory hordes among whom 
he had fallen; and at the bottom of the Bay of 
Manghishlak, on its southern side, he found, as 
he had expected, a friendly tribe, used to deal 
with merchants, and to conduct them across the 
desert. Starting from this point, with a caravan 
of 1,000 camels, he arrived, in eighteen days, at 
the castle of Sellizure, situate on a height, and 
commanding, on one side, a view of the culti- 
vated low lands. In two days more, -he reached 
Urghenj, of the civilization and commercial 
activity of which place he formed a much less 
favourable estimate than the Arabian traveller 
above mentioned. Leaving Urghenj, Jenkinson 
travelled 100 miles, he says, along the banks of 
the Oxus, and then crossed the Ardokh, which 
receives the former river. It was not till the 
eleventh day of his journey that he reached El 
Kait (the El Khat of Ibn Batuta), and, being 
beset with robbers, and forced to fight his way, 
he was sixteen days more (in all twenty-seven) 
on his road to Bokhara. In returning, however, 
he found circumstances more favourable to ex- 
pedition, and performed the journey from Bok- 
hara to Urghenj in seventeen days—that from 
Urghenj to Manghishlak in twenty-three days. 
Many of the particulars of this narrative call for 
commentary; but it will be convenient, for the 
more accurate determination of the position of 
the capital city so often mentioned, to glance 
previously at a narrative of later date. 


Two English merchants, Thompson and Hogg, 
travelled to Khiva in 1739. On the 8th of 
August they left the camp of a friendly Kirghiz 
chieftain, five days E.S.E. of Orenburg; and 
going fifty [forty?] versts a day for eighteen 
days, they arrived, on the 26th of August, at the 
Sea of Aral, which was reckoned to be twenty- 
two days from Orenburg, and twelve from the 
Jaik or Ural.t Their road then lay along a very 
steep and rocky shore till the 3rd of September, 
when they left the lake, and came to a valley 
covered with brushwood, and filled knee-dee 
with stagnant water. This, they were te | 
was the ancient channel of the Oxus, which was 
stopped up by the Tatars many years ago. On 
the Sth, they entered the city of Jurgentz (Ur- 
ghenj), in which there was but a single mosque, 
but the surrounding ruins attested the former 
greatness of the place. Continuing theirjourney 
south-eastward till the 8th, they came to some 
villages belonging to Khiva, and then turning 
westward, in nine hours arrived at this city, 
which was estimated, they say, to be thirty-three 
days from Orenburg (at forty versts a day), and 
seventeen from the Caspian Sea—probably from 
the Bay of Balkhan, by the longer road; but 
about the same period, two Russian ships annu- 
ally arrived at Manghishlak, to trade with the 
Turkomans, and it was always understood, that 
from that place to Khiva was a journey of 





+ Hanway (‘Historical Account of British Trade on the 
Caspian’) makes these travellers quit the Kirghiz encamp- 
ment, five days from Orenburg, on the eighth of August, 
march for eight days, and then reach the sea of Aral, twenty- 
two days from Orenburg, on the sixth of August. All this 
confusion is removed, by restoring the lapsed ciphers— 
changing 8 into 18, and 6 into 26. He likewise refers this 
journey to 1740, whereas the English travellers were in 
Khiva when that. place was entered by the victorious Nadir 





instead of four days from the same capital. 


Shah, which event took place in October, 1739. 
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twenty-two days. In going from Urghenj to 
Khiva, our travellers, it will have been observed, 
made a circuit to the south-east, probably for 
the purpose of crossing by the great Bokhara 
road, the systems of canals running westward or 
north-westward from the river. Having cleared 
these impediments, they turned from the Bok- 
hara road to Khiva, which place may be assum- 
ed to be two days south by east from Urghenj. 
We thus clearly ascertain, on indisputable 
authority, that Urghenj is but two days distant 
from the south-western corner of the sea of Aral. 
It is thirty-one days from Orenburg, twenty-five 
from Serachik, twenty or twenty-three from 
Manghishlak, and seventeen from Bokhara. The 
Jurgeutz of Thompson is manifestly the city 
described by Ibn Batuta and Jenkinson. Some 
Persian and Arab writers, it is true, mention a 
Great and a Little Urghenj, and recent itineraries 
distinguish between the Old and New cities of that 
name. But the geographer ought not to crowd 
together in one map vague indications belonging 
to different ages : his ofiice is to select judiciously 
while he compiles; and it must therefore be 
considered a blemish in M. Zimmermann’s map, 
that the name Urghenj occurs in it three times. 
His new Urghenj, on the bank of the Amu- 
daria, north-east from Khiva, has certainly no 
existence: if there be a place of that name, it is 
a village ten miles from Khiva, towards the old 
— 
t deserves to be remarked, that Urghenj, 
though only thirty-one days from Orenburg, and 
twenty-four or twenty-five from Serachik, is 
yet, according to Jenkinson’s experience, twenty- 
two or twenty-three days from Manghishlak, on 
the eastern side of the Caspian Sea. But this 
apparent discrepancy may be readily explained 
from the nature of the intervening country. The 
elevated plain, or Oust Ourt (see, for the de- 
scription of the Steppes of the Kirghiz-Kazaks, 
the Atheneum, No. 660), between the Caspian 
and Aralian Seas, is bleak, barren, and inhospit- 
able. The steep cliff in which it abruptly ter- 
minates, can be ascended in only a few places, 
by narrow and difficult paths, respecting which 
it is hardly credible that Jenkinson would have 
kept silence, had he actually climbed them. But 
it is more reasonable to conclude that the cara- 
vans from Manghishlak to Urghenj, instead of 
crossing the Oust Ourt in a straight line, made 
the circuit of it on the low land—first, south- 
eastwards, then to the east; and hence we per- 
ceive why Urghenj and Khiva are equally distant 
from Manghishlak by the caravan route, while 
the direct distance from this port is less to the 
former of those towns by a two days’ journey. 
The fact being arrived at that Jenkinson’s 
route from Manghishlak went round the foot of 
the Chink, as the Turkomans name the preci- 
pitous termination of the Oust Ourt, we are led 
to infer that his path met that of Mouraview, 
where the latter approached the Chink, about 


five or six days from Khiva. The Russian officer | 


left the Bay of Balkhan in September, 1819, 
and, inclining northward of east, in ten days 
came to a steep cliff, which he designates ‘an 
ancient shore of the sea;” this was on his left 
hand, while on his right was the ancient bed of 
the Oxus, deep and broad, with banks clothed 
with trees and brushwood ; below were pools and 
springs, so copious as in some places to form 
rivulets. Having travelled six or eight miles on 
the northern bank of this river-bed, the caravan 
descended into it to some fine wells named after 
the Bish Dalik, or frve caverns, in the face of 
the opposite precipice. From this point, the 
road to Khiva inclines south-eastwards, leaving 
the dry river and the cliffs. Now, about the 
16th day of Jenkinson’s journey across the de- 
sert from Manghishlak, he came to what he 
calls a gulf of the sea, the water of which was 


sweet, and therefore could not have been the 
water of the Caspian. The Oxus, he says, an- 
ciently discharged itself into this gulf, which 
was consequently continuous with the dry chan- 
nel of the river. Two days’ journey from this 
supposed gulf of the sea, brought him to Selli- 
zure, which his description shows to have stood 
on the side of the Chink, overlooking the low 
country, and two days more to Urghenj. The 
place, therefore, where. Jenkinson came on the 
gulf into which anciently flowed the Oxus, seems 
to have been the very spot where Mouraview 
found himself at once between the ancient bed 
of the river, with its springs and rivulets on one 
side, and the cliff which he calls the ancient 
shore of the sea on the other. There is the au- 
thority of Dubrowin, in the last century, to 
prove that large pools sometimes collect in the 
bed of the Oxus. If we suppose then that Jen- 
kinson, on arriving at its bank, saw the hollow 
overspread with water towards the west or south- 
west, and that his inquiries were met with the 
traditionary account of the connexion of the 
river with the Caspian Sea, this circumstance, 
together with the vicinity of the water-worn cliff 
called by the Russian traveller “ the ancient sea 
shore,” might have easily misled Jenkinson, so 
as to make him mistake a pool of fresh water 
for a gulf of the sea. This is a much more na- 
tural and likely explanation of the most puzzling 
passage in his narrative, than the supposition 
that the limits of sea and jand in that region of 
the earth have materially changed within the 
last three centuries. 

The language of Ibn Batuta would lead us to 
conclude that in his time the Oxus was navigable 
upwards from Urghenj, which stood on its north- 
ern bank. Jenkinson, leaving that city on his 
way to Bokhara, travelled 100 miles, probably 
eastwards, along the Oxus, before he came to the 
great river Ardokh (the Hihok apparently of M. 
Zimmermann) which is evidently the Amu-daria. 
He does not say whether the bed of the Oxus 
was filled with water at Urghenj, but he uses 


was so. From the brief narrative of Thompson 
and Hogg it would appear that the bed of the 
river at Urghenj was quite dry a century ago. 
We shall now briefly recapitulate the chief 
points of our observations applicable to the cor- 
rection of M. Zimmermann’s map. Ist. Urg- 
henj is two days south from the south-western 
corner of the Sea of Aral, and the same distance, 
or a little more, north by west from Khiva. The 
authorities for a second place of the same name 
are not much to be relied’on. 2ndly, The an- 
cient course of the Oxus is to the south of that 
city, and the Ardokh, Hihok, or main branch of 
the Amu-daria is nearly four days’ journey east- 





wards. 3rdly, El Khat, once the capital of 
Khawaresm, is to the east of that river. 4thly, 
Sellizure, which our author places in the middle 
of the desert, is but two days from Urghenj, on 
the edge of the high land. Sthly, Bish Dalik, 
where the different roads from the Caspian Sea, 
confined by the dell of the Oxus on one side, 
and the precipices on the other, all meet toge- 
ther, is just two-thirds of the way from the bay 
of Balkhan to Khiva, and therefore is not so far 
| eastward as it is placed by our author, who joins 
| Mouraview’s construction of his routes to John 
| Arrowsmith’s position of Khiva. It will be found, 
| on careful investigation, that the true place of 
the Five Caverns is the projecting point of the 
Chink, in long. 57° 20’ E. Gthly, Mouraview 
passed on the sixth day of his journey a large 
lake, which he was told was connected with the 
gulf of Karabugas. As subsequent surveys have 
shown that this gulf does not penetrate so far 
into the land as was formerly supposed, the con- 
traction of it in recent maps has caused the dis- 


appearance of the lake supposed to be connected 





some expressions which seem to imply that it | 





with it. But the Russian traveller twice saw the 
lake, which ought therefore to be restored to its 
proper place. 7thly, Our author copies too im- 
plicitly Mouraview’s rude delineation of his 
routes. This officer made a circuit northward 
when going to Khiva, because, as he says, the 
direct road was infested by robbers. On his re- 
turn the same impediment no longer existed, 
and he distinctly states that he took the direct 
road; yet his map makes him follow a third and 
circuitous route to the south. 8thly, The two 
mouths of the Oxus were drawn by Mouraview 
from hearsay, and were intended, no doubt, to 
represent the branches formerly separated by 
the island, now the peninsula, of Dardsha. The 
truth being once ascertained by survey, hypo- 
thetical lines ought to be no longer retained in 
maps. 

Although we have already proceeded further 
in the discussion of geographical details than is 
compatible with our general plan or limits, yet 
we cannot quit this branch of our subject with- 
out bestowing a moment's consideration on the 
ancient course of the Oxus. At Bish Dalik, 
Mouraview found the old bed of the river about 
650 feet wide, 100 feet below the plain, and with 
steep sides, evergrown with brushwood. Where 
he crossed it on his return it had Jess depth. 
Thompson's narrative seems to intimate that the 
Oxus may be traced from the south-western 
corner of the Sea of Aral, which leads to the in- 
ference, in itself very likely, that the river pass- 
ing by Urghenj was an artificial channel or 
great canal. The survey of the Bay of Balkhan, 
in 1825, by Ladyschenski, shows that the Oxus 
formerly entered the sea by two branches, one 
of which is now dry, and which at the point of 
their separation behind the island of Dardsha, 
formed a large lake, which still covers a wide 
expanse, though extremely shallow. The mul- 
berry trees, and other vestiges of culture found 
along the bed of the river, the ruins of towns, 
canals, and cemeteries, strewed near its banks, 
concur with the traditions of the people, to prove 
that great changes have taken place in the con- 
dition of the country. Some travellers, indeed, 
have listened to these traditions with too pliant a 
credulity, or have allowed them to work on their 
imaginations. Jenkinson mistook a pool in the 
bed of the river for a gulph of the sea; and the 
Scoto-German, Peter Bruce, who examined the 
mouth of the Oxus in 1723, informs us that this 
river (the northern branch) “ is both large and 
rapid.” About twenty-four miles further south 
he entered what he calls “the mouth of the 
famous river Daria.” ‘Twenty years later, Capt. 
Woodroffe examined this coast, of which he gives 
a very perspicuous and correct description. He 
says, “I was informed that it is now 100 years 
since the Oxus emptied itselfinto the upper end 
of this bay (of Balkhan). As this river was 
often dried up in many places in the heat of 
summer, the Turkomans imagined that by stop- 
ping the mouth of it they could preserve it above. 
But the contrary fell out, for the water, having 
no passage to clear away the sand which was 
constantly blown off the desert into this river, 
it is filled up, and scarcely any vestiges of it are 
now remaining near the Caspian Sea.” Accord- 
ing to some of the Turkomans, the drying up of 
the Oxus took place 100 or 150 years ago; others 
say 500 years. It is variously related as a 
measure of defence; as an attempt to save the 
water; as a hostile act; and as the effect of an 
earthquake. This variance of the traditions 
appears to us to demonstrate that the event in 

uestion was brought about silently and by 
fom and not by a single effort of man or 
convulsion of nature. The injudicious cutting 
of canals of irrigation, may probably, by causing 
back currents and creating shoals, have laid the 
foundation of that disease of the river, as we 
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may term it, which terminated its existence. 
We are aware that high authorities explain the 
matter otherwise. Humboldt and his disciples 
look back to the time when the Caspian Sea em- 
braced that of Aral, and spread its waters far 
and wide over the Steppes of the Turkomans; 
but now, alas! they exclaim, the process of de- 
siccation is rapidly going on; Khawaresm is no 
longer famed for that matchless fertility which a 
humid atmosphere once conferred on it; the in- 
land seas are sinking, and rivers are dried up. 
All these assertions, so far as they relate to 
the period of history, appear to us gratuitous. 
Khawaresm always owed its fertility, which it 
still enjoys in a degree proportioned to the in- 
dustry of its inhabitants, to its canals of irriga- 
tion, a system of culture which stands quite in- 
dependent of atmospheric humidity. No general 
desiccation of a region can be inferred from the 
fate of a single river ; and as to the permanent 
sinking of the seas, it appears to us certain that 
it does not take place. The people on the 
shores of the Caspian believe that that sea rises 
and falls in a period of thirty years. When 
Hanway wrote, he was informed, and we believe 
correctly, that the waters of the Caspian had 
risen two fathoms above their former level. 
Eichwald informs us, that the ruins of a small 
fort, constructed in 1717 by Prince Bekewich, 
on Point Krasnowodsk, near the Bay of Balkhan, 
were submerged when that coast was surveyed in 
1764; but now again, covered with shells, they 
stand above the level of the water. The sound- 
ings found along that coast, and in the mouth of 
the Oxus, by the same excellent observer, in 
1825, exactly coincide in general with those of 
Woodroffe in 17438. 

But though Khiva is no longer watered by the 
classic waves of the Oxus, nor transmits the rich 
merchandise of India by an easy navigation into 
the Caspian, it has still abundant advantages in 
the copious stream of the Amu-daria. Mouraview 
says that he never saw in any part of Europe the 
soil more carefully cultivated. The canals were 
constructed with much art, often crossing one 
another on bridges, while other bridges again 
afforded a passage over those compound aque- 
ducts. But while we are willing to concede to 
Khiva the full dimensions assigned to that state 
by geographers, namely, 150 miles in length 
and 100 in breadth, we see no reason to suppose 
that the entire of that area resembles a well 
watered garden. On the contrary, we believe 
that the green and irrigated territory is an oasis 
of comparatively small extent. A population 
of 300,000 souls, nevertheless, under a steady 
and strong protecting government, can easily in- 
crease the number of canals, and spread fertility 
over a much larger surface. Khiva is now the 
granary of the wandering Kirghiz and Turko- 
man hordes, and its importance in this respect 
may be much increased. Though the power of 
Russia can never restore the navigation of the 
Oxus, yet skill and industry may extend a line of 
hamlets and gardens along the bed of that river, 
and thus strip of its asperity the desert inter- 
posed between Khiva and the Caspian. There 
is no likelihood of the navigation of the sea of 
Aral, of the Syr-Daria or Amu-Daria, being 
prosecuted with success: the camel must still 
continue to be the chief means of transit. 

A Russian force placed in Khiva, surrounded 
on all sides by deserts, above 300 miles from 
Bokhara, from the Caspian, and the frontiers of 
Persia, and 600 from the Russian lines, will 
occupy an excellent position for checking and 
controlling the nomade hordes, but a position, 
at the same time, in which it must abide, and 
guard it carefully, in order to keep it. The 
general security of the Russian frontiers, whence 
numbers are dragged into slavery by the Kirghiz; 
the safety of the caravans which proceed annu- 





ally from Semipalatinsk, and other places, to 
Bokhara, Thibet, and the frontiers of British 
India; the gradual reduction of the Kirghiz 
wanderers to tillage and settled habits; these are 
the visible and attainable objects which Russia 
has in view, and her success in so wise and just 
a course cannot fail to redound to the general 
interest of mankind. If she takes advantage of 
the terror inspired by her first success to press 
on Bokhara a commercial treaty of an exclusive 
kind, then Bokhara will decline under the influ- 
ence of such a treaty, which will thereby lose 
its value. Khunduz or Balkh, receiving British 
goods, may, in that case, rise to prosperity on the 
ruin of Bokhara. Considering the great popu- 
lation of the latter state, and the fierce religious 
zeal of which it is the centre, it is not likely that 
the insulated Russian army despatched to Khiva 
will attempt its conquest; though the display of 
arms will no doubt be made te second the efforts 
of diplomacy. 

As to the invasion of British India by the 
Russians, it appears to us to be not more likely: 
than the invasion of Russia by the British. The 
sensitiveness of the Company's political agents 
on this point has been oddly and unfavourably 
manifested in the eagerness with which they 
have collected and sent home so many ground- 
less rumours respecting the advance of the 
Russian army. 

This reminds us that the Russians have not 
yet conquered Khiva. Though their superior 
military organization and characteristic perse- 
verance give them great advantages in such a 
contest, yet they have formidable difficulties to 
overcome. It was determined that the expedi- 
tion should cross the desert during winter, in 
order that the deficiency of water might be sup- 
plied by snow. But the intense cold (the ther- 
mometer on the march often sinking to —40°), 
and the snow-drifts, proved fatal to the camels, 
and the army was obliged to retreat to the Emba. 
It will now have to march in summer over a 
desert in which a scanty supply of salt and bitter 
water is found only every second day, and where 
the heat is insupportable. The Russian soldiers 
will scarcely be able to bear the torrid summer 
of the Turkoman Steppes. But if they reach 
their destination unwasted by want and disease, 
they may yet possibly encounter an obstinate 
resistance from even a weak enemy, in a country 
like Khiva, intersected by numerous canals. 
The town of Khiva itself, as described by Hogg 
and Thompson, who, in this particular, are much 
superior to Mouraview, is capable of delaying 
for some time an invading army. It is sur- 
rounded by a very broad and strong embank- 
ment or wall of earth, which is higher than the 
houses within, and has turrets along it at equal 
distances. Outside of the embankment is a 
broad and deep moat. If the Khivély be as 
bold within their own walls as they occasionally 
show themselves on the frontiers of Persia, the 
Russian army, which is, after all, a small one, 
may find itself in a difficult position. 





The Library of American Biography. Con- 
ducted by Jared Sparks. Boston, Hilliard; 
London, Kennett. 


Tue concluding volume of this series is occupied 
with memoirs of Joseph Warren, Robert Fulton, 
Henry Hudson, and Jonathan Marquette—a 
goodly variety. The first may be dismissed in 
few words: there is no special interest in it. 
Warren was not a great man, but one rather of 
good talents; amiable and popular while living, 
but, above all, fortunate in his death. He fell 
in the way that heroes court and poets sing— 
fighting for his country. 

Fulton is certainly among the most conspicu- 
ous of American names, and always must be, 





} 








for he embodied emphatically the spirit of his 
country and of his age. He was enterprising, 
indefatigable, persevering, practical in his tastes; 
and to these qualities he added genius. All who 
are interested in such illustrations—vivid as they 
certainly are—of self-education, will begin with 
him on his father’s humble Pennsylvanian farm, 
(a neighbour of the Wests,) and follow him 
through his portrait-painting, his experiments, 
his visits to England, his residence in West's 
family, his acquaintance with the Duke of 
Bridgewater, Earl Stanhope, Watt, and other 
kindred spirits. ‘They will watch also the pro- 
gress of his “ notions,” with which no American 
intellect was ever more rife; his first steam-boat 
schemes, inclined plane, inland navigation, Tor- 
pedo, and Birmingham inventions. After this 
we find him in France, where he is said to have 
introduced the Panorama; but he is much better 
known by his submarine vessel, a subject on which 
the reader’s memory may fitly be refreshed :— 

“Tn a boat of this construction, the passage over 
the wide and stormy estuary of the Seine was safely 
and easily accomplished, and Fulton, with his assis- 
tants, remained several hours under water. In this 
position they were supplied with a sufficient quantity 
of wholesome air, not only for their own respiration, 
but for lights also. But the actual passage may be 
said to have been performed wholly on the surface 
of the water ; for the progress, after the whole vessel 
was immersed, was so slow as to have no material 
effect upon the passage. This experiment, then, 
confirmed the truth of the received opinion, that a 
body wholly immersed in a single fluid cannot carry 
the machinery necessary for its own propulsion, and 
that the valuable properties of ships are due to the 
circumstances of their position, partly supported upon 
one fluid, and having the greater part of their bulk 
buoyed up into a fluid of a different character and 
less density. In this position they are easily guided, 
and the prime movers act with great energy in their 
propulsion. 

* The account which Fulton occasionally gave his 
friends of his experiments at the mouth of the Seine 
was full of thrilling interest. Those who in calm 
weather and in a land-locked harbour have descended 
for the first time in a common diving bell, have not 
failed to experience the sensations of sublimity which 
such an enterprise is calculated to awaken. But in 
this, assured of a supply of air by a perfect and effi- 
cient machinery, supported by strong chains, and con- 
fident in the watchful attention of an active crew, 
trained to obey a set of preconcerted signals, the 
danger is trifling, or rather can hardly be said to 
exist. How far such sensations must have been 
increased may be imagined when it is considered 
that, in the experiment of Fulton, all the means of 
safety,and even of insuring respiration, were shut up 
with him in a narrow space, and that any failure in 
the action of his machinery would have been followed 
by speedy suffocation, or by the loss of the power of 
ever again revisiting the light of day.” 

On the subject of steam we cannot hope for 
much that is new, historically, from any source; 
but there is a passage here respecting poor Fitch 
(See Athen. No. 589, p. 113) which deserves a 
place in our records :— 

“ Fitch, who had watched the graceful and rapid 
way of the Indian pirogue, saw in the oscillating 
motion of the old pumping engine, the means of im- 
pelling paddles, in a manner similar to that given 
them by the human arm. This idea is extremely 
ingenious, and was applied in a simple and beautiful 
manner ; but the engine was yet too feeble and cum- 
brous to yield an adequate force; and when it re- 
ceived its great improvement from Watt, a more 
efficient mode of propulsion became practicable, and 
must have superseded Fitch’s paddles, had they even 
come into general use. Fitch had sanguine expecta- 
tions of success; and it appears by the following 
extract from a letter to Dr. Franklin, dated October 
12, 1715, that he anticipated some of the important 
advantages of steam navigation which have since 
been realized. He says, in writing to Dr. Franklin; 
—The subscriber begs leave to trouble you with 
something further on the subject of a steamboat. 
His sanguine opinion in favour of its answering the 
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, to his utmost wishes, emboldens him to pre- 
sume this letter will not give offence. And, if his 
opinion carries him to excess, he doubts not but your 
excellency will make proper allowance. It is a 
matter, in his opinion, of the first magnitude, not 
only to the United States, but to every maritime 
power in the world ; and he is full in the belief that 
it will answer for sea voyages as well as for inland 
navigation, in particular for packets, where there 
may be a great number of passengers. He is also of 
opinion, that fuel for a short voyage would not ex- 
ceed the weight of water for a long one,and it would 
produce a constant supply of fresh water. He also 
believes that the boat would make head against the 
most violent tempests, and thereby escape the danger 
of a lee shore; and that the same force may be 
applied to a pump to free a leaky ship of her water. 
What emboldens him to be thus presuming as to the 
good effects of the machine is the almost omnipo- 
tent force by which it is actuated, and the very sim- 
ple, easy, and natural way by which the screws or 
paddles are turned to answer the purpose of oars.’ 
Rittenhouse, after seeing repeated experiments, en- 
tertained a favourable opinion of Fitch’s machine, as 
is proved by the following certificate to that effect, 
—given more than two years after the above letter 
was written :— 

* Philadelphia, Dec. 12, 1787. 
“These may certify, that the subscriber has fre- 
quently seen Mr. Fitch’s steamboat, which, with great 
labour and perseverance, he has at length com- 
pleted; and has likewise been on board when the 
boat was worked against both wind and tide, with a 
very considerable degree of velocity, by the force of 
steam only. Mr. Fitch’s merit in constructing a 
good steam engine, and applying it to so useful a 
purpose, will, no doubt, meet with the encourage- 
ment he so justly deserves from the generosity of 
his countrymen, especially those who wish to promote 

every improvement of the useful arts in America. 

“ Daviv Rittennovse.” 


As to another of the candidates for fame in 
connexion with this engrossing subject—Mr. 
Symington—our Biographer thinks that he has 
detected him in a disingenuous effort to injure 
the fame of Fulton. 

“Tn a narrative which he drew up after Fulton’s 
death, he states, that while his first boat was in ex- 
istence,—probably in 1802,—he received a visit from 
Fulton, and, at his request, put the boat in motion. 
Now, it appears to be established beyond all question, 
that Fulton was not in Great Britain between 1796 
and 1804, when he returned to that country on the 
invitation of Mr. Pitt, who held out hopes that his 
torpedoes would be experimented upon by that go- 
vernment. At all events, we know that Fulton could 
not have made the copious notes which Symington 
says he took, and we have reason to believe that he 
had never seen the boat of that artist ; for the author 
of this memoir, long after the successful enterprise of 
Fulton, actually furnished him, for the purpose of 
reference, with a work containing a draft of Syming- 
ton’s boat, of which he could have had no need had 
the assertions of the latter been true.” 

The embarrassments in which Fulton was sub- 
sequently involved, offer no pleasant theme for 
reflection, and we pass on to the last scene :— 

“ When death arrested the career of Fulton, he 
was busily engaged in constructing an improved form 
of the submarine vessel which he had used in France. 
Aware, by experience, of the difficulty of moving a 
vessel when wholly submerged, he limited his views 
in this case to bringing the deck to a level with the 
surface of the water. This deck was to be rendered 
ball-proof. In this position a large wheel, intended 
as the propelling apparatus, would have worked 
partly in air and partly in water. Such were the 
obvious features of the plan; but, of many accessory 
parts, the idea was confined to his own breast ; and 
thus, upon his demise, no person was to be found 
able or willing to undertake the completion of the 
unfinished invention. The object of this vessel was 
to furnish a safe and convenient mode of using his 
torpedoes and submarine guns.” 

Another of our countrymen, a Londoner, now 
comes under review; for though Hudson's early 
history, like Cabot’s, is obscure, he certainly 
spent part of his life in this metropolis, and here 


married, and moreover made his two first western 
voyages at the charge of “ certaine worshipfull 
merchants” belonging to the goodly city. On 
the first occasion the whole ship’s company went 
to the Church of St. Ethelburge, in Bishopsgate 
Street, a few days before sailing, to partake of 
the holy sacrament. Forster and other writers 
give Hudson the credit of having discovered 
Spitzbergen on his first voyage, but the memoir 
before us makes it clear that this was not the 
case; indeed, though the commander acquired 
some reputation for boldness and skill, the re- 
sult of both his first and second voyage disap- 
pointed his employers, and he made his third 
voyage in the service of the Dutch East India 
Company. 

The third expedition though made with a 
small vessel, called the Halfmoon, carrying only 
a crew of 20 men, led to important results. The 
coast of the United States was explored more or 
less, from Maine to Virginia, and then, turning 
north again, Delaware Bay was discovered, and 
New York Harbour, and the magnificent river 
which now bears the navigator's name. These 
facts are familiar to most readers, and we pass 
them over for the sake of calling attention to the 
conduct of Hudson towards the natives. A great 
deal is said in the old writers about the ferocity 
of the latter, but we are convinced that while 
the most has always been made of the outrages 
of the Indians, those of the whites have been 
elaborately suppressed or treated lightly; and 
proofs of this peep out here and there in their 
narratives. Such a passage occurs in this me- 
moir. The scene took place on Hudson’s first 
landing in Maine :— 

“* Tn the morning we manned our scute with four 
muskets and six men, and took one of their shallops 
and brought it aboard. Then we manned our boat 
and scute with twelve men and muskets, and two 
stone pieces, or murderers, and drave the salvages 
from their houses, and took the spoil of them, as 
they would have done of us.” After this exploit, 
they returned to the ship, and set sail immediately. 
It does not appear from the journal that the natives 
had ever offered them any harm, or given any pro- 
vocation, for so wanton an act. The writer only 
asserts that they would have done it if they could.” 

Our next extract will show at once how mis- 
taken, as well as how unprincipled, this policy 
evidently was, and how systematically, never- 
theless, it was persevered in :— 

“ The two days following he advanced only about 
five miles, being much occupied by his intercourse 
with the natives. Being in the neighbourhood of the 
present town of Castleton, he went on shore, where 
he was very kindly received by an old savage, ‘ the 
governor of the country,’ who took him to his house, 
and gave him the best cheer he could. At his an- 
chorage, also, five miles above this place, the natives 
came flocking on board, bringing a great variety of 
| articles, such as grapes, pumpkins, beaver and other 
| skins, which they exchanged for beads, knives, and 
| hatchets, or whatever trifles the sailors could spare 
them. The next day was occupied in exploring the 
river, four men being sent in the boat, under the 
command of the mate, for that purpose. They as- 
cended several miles, and found the channel narrow, 
and in some places only two fathoms deep, but after 
that seven or eight fathoms. In the afternoon they 
returned to the ship. Hudson resolved to pursue 
the examination of the channel on the following 
morning, but was interrupted by the number of na- 
tives who came on board. Finding that he was not 
likely to gain any progress this day, he sent the car- 
penter ashore to prepare a new foreyard; and, in 
the meantime, prepared to make an extraordinary 
experiment on board. From the whole tenor of the 
Journal, it is evident that great distrust was enter- 
tained by Hudson and his men towards the natives. 
He now determined to ascertain, by intoxicating 
some of the chiefs, and thus throwing them off their 
guard, whether they were plotting any treachery. 
He accordingly invited several of them into the cabin, 








and gave them plenty of brandy to drink. One of 





these men had his wife with him, who, the Journal 
informs us, ‘ sate so modestly as any one of our coun- 
trywomen would do in a strange place;* but the men 
had less delicacy, and were soon quite merry with 
the brandy. One of them, who had been on board 
from the first arrival of the ship, was completely in- 
toxicated, and fell sound asleep, to the great asto- 
nishment of his companions, who probably feared 
that he had been poisoned, for they all took to their 
canoes and made for the shore, leaving their unlucky 
comrade on board. Their anxiety for his welfare, 
however, soon induced them to return, and they 
brought a quantity of beads, which they gave him, 
perhaps to enable him to purchase his freedom from 
the spell that had been laid upon him. The poor 
savage slept quietly all night, and when his friends 
came to visit him the next morning, they found him 
quite well. This restored their confidence, so that 
they came to the ship again in crowds in the after- 
noon, bringing various presents for Hudson. Their 
visit, which was one of unusual ceremony, is thus de- 
scribed in the Journal. * So, at three of the clock in 
the afternoon, they came aboard, and brought tobacco 
and more beads, and gave them to our master, and 
made an oration, and showed him all the country 
round about. Then they sent one of their company 
on land, who presently returned, and brought a great 
platter full of venison, dressed by themselves, and 
they caused him to eat with them. Then they made 
him reverence and departed, all save the old man 
that lay aboard.’ ” 

The discovery of the harbour of what is now 
the commercial emporium of the New World, is 
a pleasanter passage :— 

** At three of the clock in the afternoon, we came 
to three great rivers. So we stood along to the 
northernmost, thinking to have gone into it, but we 
found it to have a very shoal bar before it, for we 
had but ten foot water. Then we cast about to the 
southward, and found two fathoms, three fathoms, 
and three and a quarter, till we came to the southern 
side of them ; then we had five and six fathoms, and 
anchored, So we sent in our boat to sound, and 
they found no less water than four, five, six, and 
seven fathoms, and returned in an hour and a half. 
So we weighed and went in, and rode in five fathoms, 
oozy ground, and saw many salmons, and mullets, 
and rays, very great.’ The next morning, having 
ascertained, by sending in the boat, that there was a 
very good harbour before him, he ran in, and an- 
chored at two cables’ length from the shore. This 
was within Sandy Hook Bay.” 

The next and last character who figures in 
this work is a Frenchman, Father Marquette, a 
native of Picardy, and described by Charlevoix 
as “ one of the most illustrious missionaries of 
New France.” That he was a man of great 
energy and courage, is evident, from the narra- 
tive of the expedition in 1673, when he disco- 
vered the Mississippi River. The voyage was 
undertaken with only a company of six, besides 
Marquette, and the outfit consisted of two 
canoes, with a small stock of Indian corn and 
smoked meat. Thus provided, the party moved 
off westward, on the 13th of May, of the year 
just named. We soon meet with an illustration 
of the wise policy pursued by this missionary 
towards the Indians. At the first place where 
they were encountered, we are told— 

“The natives having been made acquainted by 
Father Marquette with his design of visiting the most 
remote nations, and preaching to them the Gospel, 
did their utmost to dissuade him from it, represent- 
ing the cruelty of some of the tribes, and their war- 
like state, the dangerous navigation of the river, the 
dreadful monsters that were found in it, and, finally, 
the excessive heat of the climate. He thanked them 
for their good advice, but declined following it, assur- 
ing them that, to secure the success of his undertaking, 
he would gladly give his life; that he felt no fear of 
the monsters they described ; and that their informa- 
tion would only oblige him to keep more on his 
guard against surprise. After having prayed, and 
given them some instructions, he parted from them, 
and arrived at the Bay of Puans, now called Green 
Bay, where considerable progress had been made by 
the French priests in the conversion of the Indians,” 
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Certainly these were not very ferocious 
eople: at least, if they were so, the Frenchmen 
Fad no reason to complain of their conduct. 
Not long afterwards the party fell in with three 
other tribes, all of them sufficiently rude as to 
condition, yet-— 

“In visiting these people, Father Marquette was 
much gratified at seeing a large cross erected in the 
centre of the village, decorated with thank-offerings 
to the Great Spirit for their success during the last 
winter. The situation of the village was striking and 
beautiful, it being built on an eminence, whence the 
eye overlooked on all sides a boundless extent of 
prairie, interspersed with groves and forests. The 
soil was good, producing abundantly Indian corn, 
grapes, and plums. Immediately on their arrival, 
Father Marquette and M. Joliet assembled the chiefs, 
and explained to them the objects of their expedition, 
expressing their determination to proceed at all risks, 
and making them some presents. They requested 
the assistance of two guides, to put them in their 
way; which request the natives readily granted, re- 
turning for their presents a mat, which served them 
asa bed during the voyage. The next day, being 
the 10th of June, the two Miamis, their guides, em- 
barked with them in sight of all the inhabitants of 
the village, who looked with astonishment on the 
hardihood of seven Frenchmen in undertaking such 
an expedition.” 

In due time these bold explorers quitted the 
waters which flow eastward, and embarked upon 
others, running in an opposite direction, they 
knew not whither; they knew only that they 
were already nearly 600 leagues from Quebec. 
They had now, in fact, entered what is called 
at present the Wisconsin River. ‘This led them 
into the Mississippi, the grand object of search, 
the sight of whose broad stream first greeted 
them on the 17th of June. Lower down, and 
not far from the mouth of the Ohio, which ap- 
pears to have been first seen by white men on 
this occasion— 

“ They saw savages armed with muskets, waiting 
their approach on the bank of the river. While 
the boatmen prepared for a defence, Father Mar- 
quette presented his calumet, and addressed them 
in Huron, to which they gave no answer, but made 
signals to them to land, and accept some food. 
They consequently disembarked, and, entering their 
cabins, were presented with buffalo’s meat, bear’s 
oil, and fine plums. These savages had guns, 
hatchets, knives, hoes, and glass bottles for their 
gunpowder. They informed Father Marquette that 
he was within ten days’ journey of the sea; that 
they purchased their goods of Europeans, who came 
from the east ; that these Europeans had images and 
beads, played on many instruments, and were dressed 
like himself; and that they had treated them with 
much kindness. As they had no knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, the worthy Father gave them what instruc- 
tion he could, and made them a present of some 
medals.” : 

Here we must conclude. It is proper, how- 
ever, before we take leave of this subject, the 
discovery of the Mississippi, to state that claims 
to that honour have been put forward by or on 
behalf of parties not here mentioned. Mr. Sparks 
does not omit to notice these. Father Hennepin, 
too, was on the river, and discovered and named 
St. Anthony's Falls, but this was not till 1580, 
nearly eight years after Marquette. Something, 
too, has been said of an Englishman, named 
Wood, having explored a part of the stream as 
early as 1654, but there does not appear to be any 
more definite authority for this statement than for 
certain loose hints by one or two early writers, 
that an expedition went out from Boston, (New 
England) in 1678, and was equally successful. 
The true rival to Marquette is the famous Soto, 
and it is probable that, on his expedition for 
the conquest of Florida, he proceeded as far 
west as the Mississippi, and actually crossed it 
in the summer of 1541: Mr. Sparks inclines to 
this opinion, though it is by no means certain, 
no claim for Soto having been put forth till 





fifteen years after the event is said to have taken 


place. 
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A Treatise on the Physiological and Moral Manage- 
ment of Infancy, by Andrew Combe, M.D.—We 
have been so frequently called on to notice works of 
this description, and to force upon public attention 
the defects in female education, and the consequent 
helpless ignorance of young mothers, that we must 
not again enter upon the subject. This is matter of 
regret, because we are satisfied that the public still 
stands in need of the frequent application of power- 
ful flappers, to rouse it to a sense of the evil; and 
because the treatise of Dr. Combe is, in design and 
execution, very superior to the numberless nursery 
guides which have succeeded each other in such in- 
efficient rapidity. If it be a good moral maxim to 
think nothing done, while aught that should be done 
remains uneffected, how much more necessary is it to 
persevere, when reform has not made even a com- 
mencement in this particular. “Even in the best 
regulated families,” says Dr. Combe, “ it is rare to 
meet with a mother, who, before becoming such, has 
devoted the least attention to the study of the infant 
constitution, to the principles on which it ought to 
be treated, or to the laws by which its principal func- 
tions are regulated. The parent, in fact, enters upon 
the important charge intrusted to her care with less 
previous preparation for its proper fulfilment, than if 
it were a plant or flower which God had committed 
to her management, instead of a living being in whose 
existence and happiness her whole soul is centered. 
Ifa rare or curious flower is presented to her, she 
will inquire minutely about its natural habits, the 
time and manner of watering it, the best exposure in 
which to place it, and the admission or exclusion of 
the external air ; and she will act upon the informa- 
tion. But when a human being is confided to her, 
the same person will often unhesitatingly accept of 
the trust, without asking a single question about the 
necessary treatment, and will rely implicitly on the 
misty experience of an uninformed nurse for guidance 
in her most difficult and deeply interesting duty. It 
is true, that there are some nurses well qualified by 
strong natural sense and much experience to direct 
the mother in her arduous undertaking ; but these 
are, unhappily, the rare exceptions to a very general 
rule, and can never justify the parent for neglect of 
a duty imposed upon her, not less by her own ma- 
ternal feelings, than by the laws of the Divine 
Creator.”To this just observation we can only add 
a brief comment. In the parish of Liverpool, and 
in the year 1838, “48.34 per cent. of the entire 
deaths, oR NEARLY ONE HALF, occurred under five 
years of age.” Yet this is a state of things (and we 
doubt not, that in many of the manufacturing towns 
the case is still worse) with which the British public 
rests contented. In default of all systematic efforts 
to enlarge the intellect of females, and to store it with 
information of the kind most important to the wel- 
fare of the mother and her offspring, Dr. Combe’s 


| book may be read with advantage, because it is not 


a collection of dry maxims unmotived and uncom- 
bined. We must recommend to our readers an 
attentive perusal of the last chapter, on “the moral 
management of children;” we do not, indeed, 
share the Doctor’s confidence in the theories of 
Phrenology, on which a good deal of this chapter is 
founded; but the phenomena are independent of 
all theory. The faculties to which the author refers, 
and the laws by which they act, are realities equally 
appreciable, whether they are connected with a 
simple or a complex organization; and the moral 
deductions drawn from them are equally trustworthy, 
whatever may be thought concerning their imme- 
diate seats. Putting aside, therefore, the phrenology, 
we see in this chapter, the elements of great practical 
improvements, in the education of infancy, which we 
hope, at no distant day, may be adopted, and to 
which, in the meantime, we are desirous of calling 
attention. 

Chemistry of Science and Art, by Hugo Reid.— 
The Hand-Book of Chemistry, by G. H. Caunter— 
We have classed these works together, not because 
we consider them upon a level as works of merit, but 
in consequence of their possessing a popular tendency. 
The work of Mr. Reid is written by a author whois 





qualified to judge of his subject, and we can safely 
recommend it as a text book for teachers in schools, 
Wer egret that we cannot say as much of the second 
book. It is replete with false dogmatism, of which 
we may give an example. Some of the best au- 
thorities of the present day consider atmospheric 
air to be a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen diffused 
through each other according to a definite law: our 
author (p. 105), however, denies that this view is 
tenable, and his reason is, that if it were so, the 
oxygen would sink to the bottom and the nitrogen 
remain above it. Now, it is a character of gases, 
that, when once mixed, they have no tendency to 
arrange themselves according to their specific gravi- 
ties, as liquids do. The law of Professor Graham 
expresses the mode in which this mixture is made: 
—Suppose two gases to be brought in contact, then 
they have-a tendency to mix, or diffuse, as he ex- 
presses it, depending on their specific gravities, or 
being inversely as the square root of this law. It is 
this beautiful law which prevents the atmosphere of 
cities from becoming dangerously unwholesome, 
The certainty and rapidity of its operation has been 
well illustrated by Dr. Thomson—‘ Heat and Elee- 
tricity,’ p. 236. Every individual, by breathing, at 
an average, throws 272 cubic feet of carbonic acid 
gas into the airin twenty-four hours, Ifthe popula- 
tion of Glasgow be 260,000, the quantity of carbonic 
acid thrown by it into the atmosphere would, in 
twenty-four hours, amount to 78,798,510 cubic feet : 
if we admit the other animals, horses, &c. to amount 
to 7, of 260,000, they would produce about 8,000,000 
cubic feet more; so that the whole carbonic acid pro- 
duced in Glasgow by breathing in twenty-four hours 
is 86,798,510 cubic feet. If we suppose the con- 
sumption of coals in Glasgow and the neighbourhood 
to amount daily to 2,000 tons, this will produce 
1,078,510 cubic feet of carbonic acid, so that the 
whole carbonic acid gas thrown into theatmosphere in 
Glasgow daily must amount to 87,877,020 cubic feet. 
Every volume of carbonic acid gas produced renders 
five volumes of air unfit for respiration: hence, in 
twenty-four hours, 439,385,100 cubic feet of air are 
rendered unfit for respiration, or, in fact, perfectly 
poisonous. Now, a base of four square miles, with a 
height of 100 feet, contains 44,605,000,000 cubie 
feet, of which 8,921,000,000 cubic feet are oxygen 
gas ; consequently, in little more than 117 days, the 
whole oxygen in that space would be converted into 
carbonic acid gas, and every creature in Glasgow and 
its environs would be destroyed. Yet, if we examine 
the atmosphere in Glasgow or its neighbourhood, we 
find it always to contain the usual quantity of oxygen 
gas, and the proportion of carbonic acid never ex- 
ceeds yigth of its volume—a proof that both the 
carbonic acid and azote of the air are dissipated with 
extreme rapidity. 

The Quadroone ; or, St. Michael’s Day, by the 
Author of ‘The Pirate of the Gulf, 3 vols—Greys- 
laer ; a Romance of the Mohawk, by C. F. Hoffman, 
Esq., 3 vols. —The days of good novels must be as com- 
pletely passed in America as in England, if the pair 
here coupled are to be accepted as a fair specimen of 
works finding acceptance across the Atlantic. The first 
is a violent story of fine clothes and fierce passions; its 
epoch, the possession of New Orleansby the Spaniards; 
its main idea, the wrongs and perils which beset one of 
those ill-starred beings who give to the book its title. 
The author shows no shrinking or superfluous deli- 
cacy in the treatment of his subject. The mother is 
here as willing to barter her child to the highest 
bidder as ever was real Quadroone ; but such readi- 
ness imparts the moral taint of a corrupt society to 
the book, and makes it repulsive. The machinations 
of Azelie’s too-natural parent, are defeated by the 
purer sense of Renault, her supposed son, and by the 
mysterious influence of a Moorish sorceress—that 
Wandering Jew-ess of all novelists—who knows 
everybody's secret, and stalks here and there, com- 
mitting all sorts of impossibilities, and awing the 
dramatis persone from the greatest to the least. 
There is also a fierce, unscrupulous, licentious Spa- 
nish governor, thoroughly and irredeemably vicious, 
save for the affection he bears to his fair daughter ; 
and there are a series of the grandest possible blue- 


| fire and bloody-dagger stage effects, by way of wind- 


ing up the novel, and of giving Virtue the laurel 
crown, and handing over Vice to the hangman! 
The dresses, too, as we have said, are elaborately 
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described, but the book is far too fierce for the dog- 
days.—We turned from it to * Greyslaer,” being en- 
couraged by our agreeable recollections of Mr. Hoff- 
man as a forest rambler, to hope that we should get 
a breath of fresh air and a glimpse of wild woodland 
life. We hoped, however, in vain. * Greyslaer’ isa 
melo-drama of wild Indians, with their scalping- 
knives, dismal swamps, and fathomless caverns, (a poor 
copy of ‘ Edgar Huntley,’ which may be called “ the 
legitimate drama” of these fierce mattets,) which has 
been read twenty times by every circulating library 
student, and which Mr. Hoffman has here made up 
according to the strongest prescription, for the twenty- 
first. The tale is of the earliest days of the Ame- 
rican war, and brings into prominent view Brant, or 
Thayendanagea, and his vicious son; but it com- 
prises, also, love adventures of “ thrilling interest,” 
and turns upon a forced marriage of the heroine, an 
incident poorly imitated from Scott’s least agree- 
able invention—the tragedy of Clara Mowbray, in 
*St. Ronan's Well.” We have further to add, that 
the hero, Max Greyslaer, is followed throughout 
the three volumes by a feeble copy of Cooper's 
* Leatherstocking,” and that the villanous Brad- 
shawe, fair Alida’s tormentor, is a rascal of the 
blackest shade. Mr. Hoffinan adopts the obsolete 
and affected style of apostrophe and ejaculation in 
the narration of his story, patching it here and there 
with dry historical details, as warrant for his correct- 
ness, and the result is, that ‘ Greyslaer,’ besides 
being extravagant in invention, is very dull reading. 

4 Descriptive Tour in Scotland, by T. H.C.—We 
have so recently been travelling in Scotland, with 
that lively lady, Miss Sinclair: that a new guide 
stands but a poor chance of being followed by us. 
Thus, though T. H. C. has written a book, by no 
means to be despised on a rainy day ; it does not 
contain sufficient novelty or freshness, at this mo- 
ment, to justify our indulging in extract. 

Betts’s Family Atlas.—This work is correctly 
described in its title—it is a good family atlas; 
compiled with reasonable care, executed with great 
beauty, and sold at a moderate price: and we ob. 
serve that in the map of India creditable exertion 
has been made to bring down the information to the 
latest moment. 

Principles of Interpretation of the Old Testament. 
Translated by P. Forbes, D.D.—The translator of 
this excei’ent work ascribes the low state of Biblical 
criticism, in this country, to the neglect of the He- 
brew language, which he justly declares to be of easy 
attainment, when divested of the Masoretic additions. 
We think, however, that he goes too far in reconi- 


mending the total abandonment of the vowel-points ; | 


some system of vocalization is surely necessary, and 
we can practically aver that the points do not mate- 
tially add to the labour or difficulty of youthful 
students. We think that the translator overrates the 
scholarship of St. Jerome; certainly the Vulgate 
version of the Old Testament is not deserving of the 
authority which it has so long maintained in Western 
Europe. Pareau’s principle is constantly violated ; 
we do not feel that “it is an oriental writer whom 
we are perusing.” Pareau’s work is designed only 
for those who prepare themselves for the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible by a diligent study of the languages 
in which it is written ; to all others his directions are 
useless, for they want the essential qualification of 
interpreters, the means of becoming acquainted with 
their subject. 

A Letter to the Human Race.—As humble members 
of the body, we beg to decline further correspondence. 

Religion and Crime, by J. M. Morgan.—There is 
valuable matter in this pamphlet, but the author has 
taken too narrow a view of the nature of popular dis- 
tress and error, and consequently has suggested reme- 
dies applicable only to one class of social phenomena. 

Plain Sermons, by the Rev. A. M‘Caul, D.D.— 
Dr. M‘Caul dwells chiefly, in these sermons, on the 
condition of the modern Jews and the duties of Chris- 
tians towards them. He writes in a spirit of charity 
and moderation. 

The Christian Gentleman's Daily Walk, by Sir A. 
Edmonstone, Bart.—It is by no means necessary 
that a Christian gentleman should be a proser, and 


give us, in his daily walk, hackneyed common-places | 


as useful instruction. 
Roman Misquotations, by the Rev. R. T. Pope, A.M. 
—An attempt to show that many of the passages 


quoted from the Fathers, to support the supremacy 
of the Latin church, have been mutilated and dis- 
torted for the purpose. 

A System of Education for the Young, by S. Wilder- 
spin.—It was said, that everybody would have be- 
lieved Otho capable of empire if he had never 
reigned : with equal truth we may say, that we should 
have believed Mr. Wilderspin likely to give the best 
account of infant training if he had not written a 
hook on the subject. He tells us, that his system is 
founded on great experience, and not on theory ; and 
we tell him, that the proper use of experience is to 
become the foundation of a theory,—that is, to enable 
a man to take a view of a subject as a whole, and of 
the parts in their relation to that whole and each 
other. He who does not generalize is constantly 
mistaking adjuncts for principles, and giving impor- 
tance té accessories which have no necessary con- 
nexion with the main object. Mr. Wilderspin dis- 
plays too many of the peculiarities of this tentative 
knowledge to effect the good which he designs: it is 
to be wished that he would confine himself to teach- 
ing, in which he possesses much practical dexterity, 
and that he would leave to others the explanation of 
his method ; just as the operative who discovers a 
mechanical improvement must trust to the engineer 
for the explanation of its principles and bearings. 

Abolition of Slavery—Aborigines Protection.—Re- 
ports of the proceedings and speeches, at the late 
meetings of the Aborigines Protection Society, and 
the Society for the Abolition of Slavery, compiled 
from the daily papers, corrected by the compiler’s 
notes, and now published as tracts for distribution 
or preservation. 

Chess Problems—Games of Chess, by H. Hutt- 
mann.—One of each of these fly leaves is published 
weekly, and may amuse and interest chess-players. 





List of New Pooks.—Africa, 3rd edit. forming Vol. II. of 
the Edinbnrgh Cabinet Library, fe. 5s. cl.—Diversions of 
Hollycot, 2nd edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. ¢l.—Decapolis, or the Obli- 
gation of Christians to save Souls from Death, by D. E. Ford, 
18mo. ls. 6d. cl—The Rev. John Dick's Essay on the In- 
spiration of the Hoiy Scriptures, 4th edit. fc. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Alison's Principles of Population, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. bds.— 
Campbell's British Army, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. bds.— 
The Harrowing of Hell, a Miracle Play of the Reign of 





Edward the Second, 12mo. 2s. swd.—Songs of the Seasons, 
| 32mo. 2s. cl., 2s.6d. silk.—Fitzgerald’s Logomachy, or Abuse 
of Words, 8vo._ 3s. swd.—Griselda, a Drama, translated from 
the German of Fred. Halm by Sir R. A. Anstruthers, Bart. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. swd.—Adventures of an Attorney in Search of 
Practice, 2nd edit. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Lord Chedworth’s 
Letters to Crompton, 4to. 6s. cl—Architectural Remains of 
the Reigns of Elizabeth and James the First, super-royal 
| folio, 42. 10s. plain, 67. 15s. coloured, half morocco.—Field- 
| ing’s Works, 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 16s. cl—Drummond’s Auto- 
biography of A. H. Rowan, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Fuller’s History 
of Cambridge and of Waltham Abbey, 8vo. 14s. cl.—Draper 
on the Parables, new edit. square !6mo. 3s. 6d. cl_—Ander- 
son’s Ancient Models, containing Remarks on Church Build- 
ing, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—White’s Profession and Practice, new 
edit. fc. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Athill’s Way of Catechising, 12mo. 
3s. cl.—Owgain’s Miscellanea Homerica, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Glas- 
gow Infant School Repository, 18mo. 3s. cl.—John George 
Schmidgall, by the Rev. C. G. Barth, sq. 16mo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
—Lessons on Natural Philosophy, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 





(ApvVERTISEMENT.]—-BONNECHOSES HISTORY OF 
FRANCE—tThe French Minister of War has just subscribed 
for a large number of copies of this popular work for distri- 
bution gst the Regi ts in the French service. This 
History has also been adopted by the Royal Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the use of the Normal Schools. The 
English translation may be had of all Booksellers, price 
7s. 6d., the two volumes of the French edition being com- 
prised in the one of the English. C. Tilt, London. 








(ADVERTISEMENT. }—F. KENNEDY begs to announce that 
everything connected with the New Postage Rates will be 
found at 49, New Bond-street —Envelopes, all sizes, 8d. per 
100; Kennedy’s Post-office Writing Papers, two sheets and 
an envelope, within a single postage ; Letter Weighers from 
ls.; Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream; Note Paper, 
2d. per quire, or 3s. per ream; the most elegant assort- 
ment of Envelope Cases, from 5s. 6d. Name Plate elegantly 
engraved and 100 superfine cards printed for 5s. Blotting 
Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books, in plain and handsome 
bindings. Kennedy's fine Cumberland Lead Pencils, the 
best in London, 6d. each, or 4s. 6d. the dozen. To THosK 
WHO ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL, he begs to offer his WRITING 
DESKS and DRESSING CASES. Also, Kennedy's Leather 
Writing Desk with Bramah Lock, 15s. 6d.; Rosewood and 
Mahogany Dressing Cases, with silver fittings, from 10 to 15 
guineas; Brush Cases, in Russia or Morocco, fitted with 
three of the best brushes, 17s. 6d.; also the Portable Dress- 
ing Case at 10s. 6d.; Mahogany Writing Desks from 8s.; 
| Rosewood Work-boxes, from 4s. 6d. to 10 guineas; Despatch 
Boxes, in Russia or Morocco, Russia pocket-books, spring 
clasp, from 2s. 3d. The very best Cutlery, comprising scis- 
sors, penknives, razors, table cutlery; a large variety of 
Inkstands. Dressing-cases repaired and refitted—F. Ken- 
nedy’s Dressing-case Manufactory, 49, New Bond-street. 








THOUGHTS OF THE BLIND. 
The Bard of the Uplands. 
Lend me thine hand ;—so!—lead me forth awhile: 
Thought sickens, and my musings are no more 
What thev have been. Ne’er to the day-spring's 
smile,— 
Nor even’s clouded brow—nor ocean's floor— 
Nor heaven's arching roof, shall time restore 
The beauty and the grace which to mine eyes they 
wore. 
How soft a fragrance plays about the air! 
Those borrowed sweets are of the mead-fiowers’ 
lending ; 
I feel, although I see not, ye are fair, 
Where with closed lids ye mark the noon-day’s 
ending. 
Beneath the breeze I hear the grass-waves bending ; 
Hues caught from every sense into my soul are 
blending. 


Where then hath beauty or hath grace departed ? 
Though blind I see them, and though crushed I 
feel. 
Even were I fainter and more feeble-hearted, 
Is there no touch in Nature that could heal? 
Is she not all things in our woe or weal, 
And will she scorn, nor hear, the falterer’s last appeal? 


Hear me, oh Mother! on whose breast I lay, 
Nature’s poor child, unknowing yet my doom; 
Think what I was—look what [I am—and say 
How long this thirsting fever shall consume. 
Why hast thou taken, leaving me in gloom, 
From Hope the green leaf and from Life the bloom? 


Have I not given thee love for love?—oh speak! 
Have I not worshipped thee through youth's brie. 
day? 
Have I not clothed with thy bright form the bieak 
And barren aspect of wasted ‘life ?Decay 
Hath come upon me—night, with not a ray 
To chase the vulture thoughts that on my spirit prey. 


And yet when oft in some blest hour like this, 
Child-like in spirit,—faltering,—weak,—child-led, 
Offering my tear-stained cheek unto thy kiss, 
The breezy upland paths forlorn I tread, 
Thou, when all other joys are faint or fled, 
A calm as of the grave around my steps dost shed. 


Come to me now!—The dead,—the coldly-clad, 
Are happier than the living thou deniest ; 
Darkness is unto them a thing less sad 
Than light is to the blind whose path thou fliest. 
Lead me where fears are rife and dangers highest, 
So that at last I find the spot where hid thou liest. 


Hear me—oh hear!—My soul is full of thee ; 
Yet is my hope disquieted and weak: 
Thou that providest honey for the bee 
Leave me not comfortless that food to seek 
Which the mind craves of thee!—Lay on my cheek 
Thy soothing touch, oh! thou that fill’st the wild 
bird’s beak! 


She hears—she comes:—oh mother and best friend! 
Thus in thine arms I cast me—not in vain. 
Closer—yet closer fold me—do not send 
The struggler back unto a world of pain :— 
Thou art the peace of life—without the stain, 
Rocked, mother, on thy breast, I live—I breathe 
again! 


The Girl at her Wheel. 


Sing while the wheel goes round ;—sing, my glad 
heart,—rejoice! 

There is peace above and around, and joy in the 
blind girl's voice. 





They speak of the rising and setting 
Of suns that I never may see ; 
They speak of it sadly—forgetting 
That night is a day-time to me. 
Sing while the wheel goes round, &c. 


They say I was blind at my birth, 
And the beautiful flowers are so; 
But they, when blights visit the earth, 
Die springing, and fade as they grow. 
Sing while the wheel goes round, &c, 
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Happy the buds that lie hid 
From the weight of the sullying shower ;— 
No tears hath the blind girl’s lid, 
And her heart is an unclosed flower. 
Sing while the wheel goes round, &c. 


They tell me where ocean raves 
O’er the things in its depths that dwell, 
The sound of its raging waves 
Sinks deep in the ear of the shell. 
Sing while the wheel goes round, &c. 


And ever a mournful sound 
The heart of the shell retains, 
The voice of a sorrow profound— 
Of a captive that strives with his chains. 
Sing while the wheel goes round, &c. 


Then gladly—sing gladly, my heart, 
Where thou hear’st not the storm-waves roll! 
Secure Jet me dwell in my calm world apart, 
Where life’s billows disturb not my soul. 
Sing while the wheel goes round ;—sing, my glad 
heart,—rejoice ! 
There is peace above and around, and joy in the 
blind girl’s voice. 
Exveanora Louisa Montagu. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. 

We have often directed attention to the great im- 
portance of contemporary historical documents ; 
nor would we exclude in our estimate even those 
which appear to throw but little additional light 
on the history of the past, since all are impressed 
with the character of the age; and it is only by 
becoming familiar with that character, that we 
can obtain such a clear perception of the scenes, 
and those realizing views of the habits and feel- 
ings of the people, which constitutes the diffe- 
rence between philosophical history, and that 
which is a mere compilation and narrative of suc- 
cessive events. Some periods of our history are, 
however, so imperfectly understood. or have 
been so highly coloured by party feeling, or so 
perverted for party purposes, that every docu- 
ment, however slight, becomes of historical im- 
portance. ‘The reign of Henry VIIL. is one of 
these; and we doubt not that the letters, with 
which the kindness of Mr. Frederic Devon has 
supplied us, and which we shall publish now 
and hereafter, as circumstances permit, will 
prove interesting to the reader, not alone on 
account of their historical value, but for the cha- 
racteristic glimpses of the age, which many of 
them present. 

The first, in order of time, is a letter from 
Lord Dacre. It has no date, but as he was 
appointed Lord Warden of the Marches in 1523, 
and as great troubles soon after arose in Scotland 
from the efforts of the Duke of Albany to obtain 
possession of the young king and his brother, it 
seems probable that it was written about 1525. 
The queen alluded to was Margaret, sister to 
King Henry. On the death of James IV., she 
married the Earl of Angus, and was about this 
time seeking a divorce :— 

“ My Lords, in mooste humble maner I recom- 
mend me unto yor Lordshippes, and whereas I be 
my last writings unto youe sent wt my servaunt 
the furst daye of this moneth, promysed to certifie 
yo' Lordshippes touching the fastness, and demea- 
nour, of the Lord Home, Chamberlain of Scotland 
on the Quene’s partie, your Lordshippes shall 
knowe that, by the best and mooste pollitique meanes 
that I couthe devise, I have soo moved, and induced 
the said Lord Home, that he is as fast and sure upon 
the Quenes partie as canne be thought: whereunto 
ye may gif ferme credence, for he sees the Duke 
Albanye is sett to have the children in his owne 
hands and keping, whiche is expressedly for ther 
utter distruction. 

“Therle Anguysshe (Angus) was chargied upon 
his liegiance by the Dukes writings, to come to 
Striveling (Stirling) town, and ther lye for keping of 
vitailes from the Quene and hir partie-takers, accord- 
ing to my formour writings. Wherupon it was 








devised by thassent of the said Erle, me, and the 
Lord Chambrelain, for the conveyaunce of the 
younge King and his broder the Prince; that the 
same Erle and a broder of the Chambrelains w' 
threescore hors in ther companye, shuld ryde to 
Striveling (Stirling) for performance thereof. And 
at ther comyng thidder, they faunde Therle Lomax 
(Lennox), Therle Castills (Cassilis), the Lord Bor- 
thinke (Borthwick), one the Lord Rivan (Ruthven), 
wt fyve hundredth men living wt them in the towne, 
to kepe vitailes from the Quene and hir companye. 
And whane as therle Anguysshe (Angus) perceived 
I drew towards the castell, he not oonly spak wt the 
Quene, but also gaif hir his advice and counsale, to 
the sure keping of the seid castell, and noon to abyde 
therin saif oonly the Quene, fyve gentilwomen, and 
the men ; and put in George Douglas his broder, to 
be Capten therof undre the King and Quene. 

“And soo when he perfytely knewe that they 
couthe not spede of ther purpose, annents the sure 
conveyance of the king and his broder Therle 
Anguysshe (Angus), and the Lord Chambrelain’s 
broder thought to haif stolne away, and in ther de- 
parting parte of ther servaunts were slayne, for they 
jak xvj of them. Albeyt ther selves escaped, and 
come to the Lord Chambrelain in the Newark upon 
the Middil Marche, where as they be yit. And soo 
according to the Kings comandment, and yours, 
jolowsye (jealousy) is surely casten betwyxt the Duke 
and Chambrelain. The Quene is advertised that 
Therle her husband, and the Chambreleynes broder 
er eskaped, wherof I trust she is joyous. 

“TI am credably informed that the Duke in his 
owne person wool ryde to Striveling (Stirling) on the 
vj daye of this moneth ; and lye in the Freres, in 
companye w' the foresaid Lords oonly, to famysshe 
the Quene and hir partie, leying within the castell. 
At the last departing wt the Quene and hir husbande 
it was determined that in case the Duke or any other 
Lords wool make garviable war ageinst the castell, 
that the Quene shall sett the younge King upon the 
walls, in the sight of all personnes, crowned, and the 
ceptur, in his haunde ; soo, that it shalbe manifestely 
knowen to every personne, that the werr shalbe made 
ageinst the Kings owne personne. 

“T am put in comforthe that the Castell of Strive- 
ling (Stirling) is vitelled, fortefied, and stored 
w' men and artillery, that it canne not be wonne 
athisyde Michaelmes. 

“* My Lords, yf the Kings Highness wol haif this 
matier followed upon, it wolbe chargeable to his 
gce; for his Highness must neds send down som 
money to the said Erle in haist, for bering his chargs 
and fortefieing his causes [qu. causeways ?] according 
to this purpose, for he has noo goods to bere hym 
on. And without money I feare mt that necessite 
shal dryve them to an aggreament ; for they er not 
able to continewe ageinst the Duke without ayde and 
aasistence. 

“ Myn opynyon is undre yor correccions that daies 
of trieux (truce) be kept, and full redresse be made 
to the Kings partie-takers, and annoysunce to be 
doone be scottsmen, to the contrary partie ; and noo 
thing to be doone by eny Inglishman, until the 
Kings pleasure and yos be knowen. 

““ Necessary it were that letters were made and 
sent to the Frenche King wherupon that he may 
write to the Duke of Albanye in haiste for the well 
(weal) of the Quene and hir children of Scotland. 

“ And that letters were sent to the said Duke of 
Albanye from the Kings g’ce in all haiste be an 
Haraulde at Armes according to my last writings, 
and also that the same Haraulde may haifa lettre 
wt credence from the Kings Highnesse to the Quene 
of Scotts whereby he may come by me. And he to 
be instructed wt thadvices of therle Anguysshe 
(Angus), the Lord Home, and me, what shalbe a 
part of his credence, and order for his better spede. 
I trust within four or v daies to speke wt therle 
Anguysshe (Angus) whereof yor Lordshippes shalbe 
advertised. 

* My Lords, because my witt is barren, and that I 
have noon to take counsail of in these weghty matiers, 
saif oonly my Broder Sir Xtofer, yf the Kings High- 
nes wool waide ferr in the premises, I humbly desire 
yo" Lordshippes that I may have a wise, discrete 
man, to be associat with me, for the better perform- 
ance of the Kings pleasure and yos". 

“My Lords, for the spede of these writings, I haif 





laid four of my servaunts betwixt this and London as 
poosts; wherin it wol like you that I may knowe 
your pleasures whiche I shal performe be the g'ce of 
the Holy Trinité, who preserve you. Att hawarde, 
the 11 daye of August. Yours att commandmentt 
“Tuomas Dacre.” 
(On the back) **To my Lords of the Kings 
moste Honorable Counsaill.” 

From a subsequent letter from the same, and 
Mr. Magnus, we find that Queen Margaret was 
dangerously ill, and they request a physician and 
surgeon to be sent to her; adding, that she has 
very little appetite, (a circumstance which seems 
always to have been greatly dreaded by our fore- 
fathers,) “nor at any tyme heretofore wold take 
colleses (cullis), mertreous, almond mylke, good 
brothes, potages, nor any other boyled metes, 
but oonly roste mets, and some jelys.” It is pro- 
bable, that the writer of the following letter was 
one of the medical attendants sent by the King. 
His name occurs once in the “ Privy Purse Ex- 
penses” of Henry. The letter itself affords a 
curious exhibition of the “ruling passion strong,” 
if not “in death,” in extreme weakness and 
danger :— 


“ Sir,_I am sory to wryte unto your Highness 
of the great sykness that the Queen’s Grace your 
syster isin. I thinke her oon of the lowest brought 
Ladyes with her great payn of syknes, that I have 
seen, and scape [escape death, is probably meant] ; 
her Grace haith such a payn in her ryght legge that 
this iij weeks she may not endure to syt up whyle 
her bedde is makyng; and whan her Grace is re- 
moved, it wold pitye any mannes hert to here the 
shrykes and crys that hir Grace giveth, when that 
she is removed or turned, and yet for all that her 
Grace hath a marvellous mynd uppon her apparell 
for her body: her Grace hath caused the gowne cloth 
of cloth of gold, and the gown cloth of tynson, that 
your Grace dyd send unto her by me, to be made 
ageynst this tyme, and the facion lyketh her so well 
that she wyll send for them and have them holdyn 
byfore her Grace oons or twyes a day, for to loke on 
them, though that her Grace may not were them. 
And her Grace hath within the said Castell xxij 
gowns of cloth of gold and sylks, and that notwith- 
standing, her grace haith send for more sylks in all 
hast to Edenborough. And thus the sylks is this 
same day brought unto her, and her Grace will have 
in all hast a gown of purpell velvet lyned with cloth 
of gold, a gown of right crymmysen velvet to be furred 
with ermyns, and iij gowns more, and iij kirtells of 
saten. And this five or six dayes her Grace hath had 
noon other mynd but ever to see her apparell. I 
pray God that it may be all for the best. Sir, I am 
sewer that the Lord Dacre doth certify your High- 
ness of the death and of the great losse of your ne- 
phew the Prynce of Scotts, on whose soul Jesu have 
mercy ; I fear that if it shuld fortune to come unto 
her knowledge, I thynke verylie that her Grace 
wold take hys dethe unto her great hevynes, for all 
this four or five dayes her Grace of her own mynd it 
hath pleased her to show unto me how goodly a childe 
her younger sonne is, and her Grace prysith hym 
more than she doeth the King her eldest sonne. And 
therfor we make as good wech as we canne that in 
anywise it shall be kept from her knowledge as long 
as we may. And Almyghty God have you my 
mooste dradde sovereign Lorde in his mooste blessed 
preservation. At Morpeth, the xxviij day of De- 
cembre. Your most humble servaunt, 

“C,. Garneys.” 

It was no wonder, when queens and high- 
born ladies had such extensive wardrobes, that 
merchants became wealthy, and held high place, 
and wrote gossipping letters, even to kings,—as 
in the following, which certainly cannot be 
charged as deficient in news, since not merely 
“Turk and Pope,” but “the Sophia,” and the 
Lutherans, and the dreaded Anabaptists, figure 
in its pages. The writer was evidently one of 
the King’s factors in the Low Countries, and 
probably brother of that “ Maister Harry Lock, 
marchant, nighe unto Bow Kirke, London,” to 
whose wife Amy, John Knox addressed several 
letters. 
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** At Barow, the xj day of ...... » 1534. | 
“ Plesyth yt your most nowble grace to be adver- 
tysed of syche newys as ys here in thes partes as | 
towchyng owre merte (mart) for sale of clothys by | 
your subjects: yt hath been good, howbeit here is 
no store of mony for yt ys carryd away dayly from 
hens both into Ingland and Frawnce. Farther, Sir, 
plesyth yt your Highnes to know that my Lord of 
Barow ys made hye Comyssyoner over all this coun- 
trie for sertyn sects that be cum hyther now of late 
down into thes partes owte of Holland: the secte ys 
called here Anabaptistas; the sayd Lord hathe ben 
at Andwarpe and taken certeyn of them, and there 
ys many fled owte of the town for ytt, both men and 
wemyn. A smyth, by occupacyon, of the town was 
the chef baptisar, the whyche ys fled, but he ys per- 
sewyd after to be fownd, and the rest that be takyn 
certeyn of them as they saye here schall suffer deth 
by fyer. All the Lords of all these low partes in 
every town have charge gyven to them upon payn 
of the confyskacyon of lyfe and goods to make serche 
for all them that be of this secte and to putt them 
to execusyon schortely. This secte began in Holland 
in a town called Mynster, and now, within three 
weeks ys cum down to another town named Leeth, 
which ys within aday’s jorney of Barow, whereapon 
yt ys so feryed here by the Lords of this low partes, 
that there ys many men of war gathered in all thys 
countre, and be gone to dystrow the town of Leeth. 
I sawe iij Captyens with vj hundred men and iij 
standards ; they cam by Barow, going thytherward ; the 
men of war that I sawe be Henewarrs born, the 
whiche be callyd the best men of war in this coun- 
tre, and in my syth as far as I cowd perseyve they 
were but slender persons, and in every hundred there 
was not xx that had any piece of harnes upon them, 
and they that had was nothing but long ...... of 
mayle aboute their neks; they were ...... a hun- 
dred and sixty with long pyks, and ten hand gunnys, 
and ten halbards, or else bastard swerds; and after 
this manner they were all throwe to the hole number, 
and there was many wemen among them. They be 
gon owte of every parte of this countre towards that 
town, and that distrowyd, they schall go to the town 
of Mynster as they do say here. The Lords of these 
partes and the counsell doth fere this secte gretely ; 
for, as they seye they do breke the walls throw every 
howse from one to another, and so do take parte 
togyther of suche goods as every man hath, the on 
with another, as long as yt will last to helpe on an- 
other equally, as they saye God commandyd to be 
don, but I think not after their ordour as yt ys here 
reported. Farther, Sir, pleaseth yt your Highnes to 
know here ys word come hyther that the Turk hath 
the overhand with the Sophia in battel, also that the 
Buschope of Rome, here called Pope, will remayne 
as newter, and will nother take parte with the Em- 
peror, nor with the Venysyans, nor no other man, 
but will remayne upon hymself as newter, and medyll 
with no parts; thys is the seying here. Farther, 
your Grace shall receyve with this letter the copie 
of a letter cum owte of Italye of syche news as ys 
there. Farther, pleyseth it your Highness, as touch- 
ing the Commissionars of Barrow that were in Ing- 
lond with your Grace, they have so openyd your 
goodnesse and nowbylete here openly, that your 
Majesty schewed unto them in schewing of them the 
grett abondans of ryches and artylerye, and specially 
schewed by your grett and trusty Cowncellor master 
secretory (Crumwell), and that he dyd yt with so 
good and loving manner, in his own person take the 
payns so that yt ys hyghly taken here ; also they be 
syche men of gravytethat there ys very good credens 
gyven unto them in all thyngs that they have re- 
ported, the whych is a grett comforth to all us your 
Graces trew subjects,and high honour to your high 
Majesty. * * Sir, as towchyng syche thyngs as the 
Quene’s noble Grace gave me in comyssyon to pro- 
vyde for your Grace and for her, I have, I trust, done 
my best to provyde suche thyngs as schall contente 
your Highnes and her Grace also. Sir, I beseche 
your Highnes to. pardon me so sympyll a person to 
wryte to your Majestye, but to excepte my will and 
intente, that knoweth the Holy Trinity, who have 
your noble Grace in holy governaunce long in helth 
to contynew. 
“Your humble Subject and Servaunt, 
© Wit Lok.” 
This account of the Anabaptists is curious. 








It would appear, from it, that they were re- 
markable rather for their wild and extravagant 
enthusiasm, than their gross immoralities, as 
generally represented; while their punishment 
for mere speculative opinions, and breaking down 
their own party walls, seems somewhat severe. 
An impartial history of this sect, compiled from 
contemporary documents, would, we suspect, 
remove much of the obloquy which has hitherto 
rested on its character, and prove that the hos- 
tility with which its members were pursued, 
alike by Catholics and Lutherans, arose rather 
from their adoption of the new and unheard of 
doctrine, that the laity were competent to exer- 
cise every ecclesiastical function ; but more espe- 
cially their distinctive peculiarity—the duty of 
every adult to be rebaptized. Now, in looking 
back on the religious history of the sixteenth 
century, we must not forget that this doctrine 
was held by no other sect. The fiercest Pro- 
testant, however he denounced or ridiculed the 
form in which baptism was administered by the 
Latin Church, never, in mature years, repudi- 
ated the rite, because performed in her com- 
munion; but these Anabaptists rejected their 
baptism—an unheard-of act for Christian men— 
and this was the initiatory form of witchcraft 
itself, as the author of the ‘Malleus Maleficarum’ 
had told them. These were, we suspect, the 
reasons why Lutheran, Calvinist, and Catholic 
joined, heart and hand, to persecute and oppress 
these people, and to sweep away the very re- 
membrance of their heretical opinions. 

The Queen, to whom the writer so respect- 
fully alludes, was not Queen Katherine, who 
was now, indeed, sinking into the grave, but the 
usurper of her rights and name, Anne Bulleyne, 
whom all courtiers, and others who looked for 
preferment in Church and State, acknowledged 
as Queen, while they designated Katherine, ac- 
cording to royal proclamation, merely as Princess 
Dowager; though, by the mass of the honest 
people, she who had worn the crown so un- 
blameably for more than twenty years, still 
received their respectful homage. The published 
records of this period supply many proofs of the 
anxiety of Henry that the right of Anne to the 
title of Queen should be unchallenged: and, in 
the lately published state papers of this reign, 
we find a curious letter of apology from Lee, 
Archbishop of York, on behalf of a friar, who, 
“through inadvertence,” had used Katherine's 
name in his prayer instead of Anne’s. In some 
future extracts, we shall be able to show what 
strict surveillance was exercised over the clergy, 
even in the remotest districts, and how eagerly 
whatever might criminate them was sought after. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


ASIA MINOR. 

(Extract of a private letter from Mr. Charles Fellows 
(author of a‘ Journal of an Excursion in Asia Minor,’ 
see Athen. Nos. 598-606).—The letter was rendered so very 
indistinct by the process of fumigation, that we are not cer- 
tain that the names are all correctly copied.) 

Syra, 5th June, 1840. 

Why have not other and good classic scholars 
been more into Asia Minor,—it is indeed the richest 
field imaginable for the man of refined taste. I have 
mostly confined myself to the small but exquisite dis- 
trict of Lycia, and, in three months, have reaped 
much ; but am aware that I have left much to be 
gleaned by more careful travellers. I have, in this 
tour, discovered seven ancient Lycian cities, of which 
I have, by numerous inscriptions and coins, ascer- 
tained the names, and many other piles of ruined 
towns and castles still nameless. You cannot imagine 
the pleasurable excitement of discovering in these 
cities the works of art and objects of the highest in- 
terest to the archeologist. The age is probably ear- 
lier than the fourth century before the Christian era, 
and the works are illustrative of Homer and Hero- 
dotus. Only fancy my finding, within the Portico of 
rock, in bas reliefs, four large landscape views of the 


ancient city, proving, beyond doubt, the form and 
finish of the walls and towns of the ancient Greeks. 
In another, in the valley of the Xanthus, the very 
scene of the exploit, is Bellerophon and the Chi- 


‘mera, in others mythological and family groups of 


exquisite workmanship, retaining the painted colours 

upon them ; but, far before all this, I have found 

beautiful groups of figures, each having over them, 

like the Etruscan, their names in the Lycian lan- 

guage, and some bilingual, with the Greek. I have 

also copied an obolisto inscription, of 250 lines, in 

the Lycian character, with a portion of bilingual, this 

being of beautifully formed letters. I have taken 

stamps of them on paper, and by this means establish 

a fixed form of letter, which will much simplify the 

numerous other inscriptions copied in various cities. 

I have no doubt that I have now materials to eluci- 

date the language. I have many rare silver coins, 

with the same Lycian character upon them, and 

other characteristic emblems of the several cities. 

Mr. Bonell, at Smyrna, tells me that one paper of 
my coins, which are kept marked with their locali- 
ties, is unique. They are coins found in the ancient 
Pinara, with the name and emblems of the city. The 
coins and city have been lost for perhaps twenty cen- 
turies—Eryeaud, Cadyauda, Sidymeus, Massicitus, 
Calyiuda, and Gage. I could write you a list of 
geographical novelties—rivers traced for 200 miles, 
two lakes found, and all on a white space on the 
maps. I have made several observations of latitude 
and longitude, and made a map as I proceeded. I 
long to show you the sketches from the bas relief 
made by Mr. Scharf, who has been everything I 
could wish as artist and companion. My plans for 
publication are unfixed, but think that I have much 
valuable information for different Societies, which I 
should do wrong to withhold altogether. I fear my 
illustrations will be too numerous for publication, 
without making a volume expensive—I have so much 
illustration of the architecture as well as sculpture. 
With these impressions, I write to you alone on the 
subject of the discoveries, and you can make what 
use you think fit of the information. 


Madrid, June, 1840. 

Last month the remains of those patriots who, on 
the 2nd of May, 1808, sealed with their blood the 
independence of their country, were removed in great 
pomp from the Church of San Isidro, where they 
had been provisionally deposited, to a marble sarco- 
phagus erected for them in the spot called “ El Campo 
de la Lealtad,” (the Field of Loyalty,) to the right 
of the Prado. The monument, which is in the shape 
of an obelisk, and is the design of the late architect 
Velazquez, was cx d in 1814, shortly after the 
evacuation of the Peninsula by the French ; but, like 
most other public works intended to perpetuate the 
memory of the heroic deeds performed during that 
sanguinary struggle, it was not only not completed, 
but was suffered to fall to ruins. 

It has now, however, been finished, and will hence- 
forth constitute one of the ornaments of the capital. 
On the whole, Madrid may be said to be fast im. 
proving; and those travellers who have not visited 
this city for some time, will be very agreeably sur- 
prised to find that great improvements have taken 
place, and that others are contemplated. Upwards 
of thirty huge convents have been within the last four 
years pulled down to make room for elegant rows of 
houses, bazaars, galleries, markets, and squares, with 
trees in the centre. A company has just been formed 
for the purpose of lighting the streets with gas, which 
they propose to extract from schist," a mineral sub- 
stance abounding in the mountains of Segovia, within 
forty miles; as the distance between this and the 
Asturias, and the state of the roads, render it impos- 
sible that coal should be used for that purpose. 
There are also rumours afloat of a company about to 
be established for the purpose of supplying the capital 
with good water, an article of the first necessity in a 
country like this, where the ther ter g lly 
fluctuates in the dog-days between 96° and 103°, and 
where a glass of agua fresca is reckoned the most 
delicious beverage. Madrid has hitherto been long 
so imperfectly provided with water, that, after a dry 
winter, the greater number of the fountains cease to 
flow, and the inhabitantsare seriously inconvenienced, 

In literature there are some novelties. The Aca- 














* The process of M. Selligne is described p. 578 in this paper” 
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demy of History goes on with the publication of the 
Acts of the ancient Cortes of Castile. No. 31, con- 
taining the Ordenamiento de Chancilleria, made in the 
Cortes of Burgos in 1374, by Enrique II. of Castile, 
and the acts of the Cortes held in that city in 1377, 
have just appeared. La Visionaria,a new play by 
Hartzenbutch, has lately been acted at the theatre 
of La Cruz; but, in my opinion, it is far inferior to 
the other works of that writer. Garcilaso de la Vega 
is the title of another new drama, by a young writer 
of the name of Romero: but, though it has some 
very stirring scenes, and the versification is excellent, 
it has been coldly received by the public. The same 
cannot be said of Isabel de la Paz, which is the pro- 
duction of a young Sevillian; it has met with a trium- 
phant reception. A play by Martinez de la Rosa has 
also been performed by the amateurs of the Liceo, in 
the presence of the Queen: it is called El Espafiol 
en Venecia,o la Cabeza Encantada, (The Spaniard in 
Venice, or the Enchanted Head,) and is every way 
worthy his high reputation. Breton de los Herreros, 
too, has not been idle; two new plays of his—Lances 
de Carnaval, and Pruebas del Amor Conjugal—having 
been acted, of late, with equal success. This writer, 
indeed, promises to be a second Lope de Vega in 
fecundity. Though scarcely forty years old, he is 
already the author of upwards of fifty dramas, all in 
verse, besides several fugitive poems, and some works 
in prose. Notwithstanding the efforts of these au- 
thors, we are inundated with translations, chiefly 
from the French. ‘Le Domino Noir,’ by Scribe; 
‘Gabrielle de Belle-Isle,’ by Alex. Dumas; ‘ Le 
Capitaine Bleu;’ ‘ L’Expiation;’ ‘ Clotilde,’ by Fre- 
deric Soulié, and many other works of the French 
stage, have found here translators or imitators, 

The seventh volume of * The Poetical Works of 
Zorrilla’ is just out; as well as another, containing 
those of Espronceda, a promising youth. Novels 
also abound ; but Los Amigos Enemigos, (The Friends 
Enemies,) by an anonymous author, E/ Caballero de 
Madrid, (The Knight of Madrid.) and Les Hospi- 
talarios en la Isla de Rodas, (The Knights of Rhodes,) 
are alone worthy of special mention. I am sorry to | 
say, that History and Philosophy do not keep pace | 
with this rhyming mania; and I fear that, unless | 
some of the poets turn historians, and criticism be put | 
into verse, there is little or no chance of improvement, | 
or that the public will benefit by the literary move- | 
ment now visible throughout the country. I have | 
‘lately seen the prospectus of a work entitled Dic- | 
cionario de Antiguedades del Reyno de Navarra, in | 
which the author, Don José Yanguas y Miranda, | 
promises to give a geographical, statistical, and his- 
torical description of the province of Navarre, founded | 
upon state papers in the public archives. Of like 
character is a work called Cuddro Politico, Estadistico 
y Geogrdphico del Territorio Espaiol, but unless the | 
author is endowed with more than ordinary talents, or 
has at his command some hidden sources of informa- | 
tion, I am at a loss to understand how he can fulfil 
his promise; for in this country, where no census of | 
the population has been taken since the beginning of | 
the present century, and where the science of statis- 
tics is in its infancy, the material does not exist which 
would enable any man to draw up an accurate re- 
port on the subject. Periodical literature is still 
thriving, and new publications start into existence 
every month. Neither are the provinces idle in this 
way. The Guadalorze is an ably conducted paper, 
published at Malaga, and confined to literature and 
science: and a society at Valencia has just resolved 
on publishing a monthly magazine, entitled Boletin 
Encyclopedico, which is also to include science and 
the useful arts. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. Hume divided the House of 
Commons, in vain, on a motion of appeal to Her 
Majesty, that she would use her influence with the 
Trustees of the British Museum and National Gallery, 
to induce them tg open their treasures on Sundays, 
Christmas Day, and Good Friday, at such hours as 
the houses of licensed victuallers, the sellers of beer 
and gin, are legally open. The opponents mustered 
82 votes in opposition to 44, against a measure which 
we hold to be for the moral and mental improve- 
ment of the working classes. But out-door feeling 
is strengthening against the eighty-two, and ere long 





We shall see the Museum and the National Gallery 


more accessible. The sensible people at Liverpool 
have, we observe, resolved to make their Exhibition 
as extensively useful as possible, and therefore to 
admit gratuitously the stipendiary teachers and child- 
ren belonging to all the daily charity schools, amount- 
ing to 16,130: and to prevent confusion, particular 
days have been appropriated for the admission of par- 
ticular schools, at the rate of about 1,000 a-day. An 
attempt has also been made, by an influential mem- 
ber of the New Water Colour Society, to open that Ex- 
hibition gratuitously to the public fora limited period ; 
but we regret to hear that it was opposed by a majo- 
rity of the members. There was not much of novelty 
or force in the arguments brought forward by the 
spokesmen of the eighty-two. The usual cry of 
Sabbath desecration was the loudest heard. Some 
seemed to dread the increase of public houses in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Sunday exhibitions, as 
if the elevation of taste and intellect produced a sort 
of thirst for spirituous liquors and Sunday intoxica- 
tion. ‘Government, with its known liberality, can 
have but one objection to public institutions remain- 
ing open on Sundays—the increased number of atten- 
dants, or the increased duties to individuals already 
sufficiently employed. We are for increased numbers. 
We should indeed regret if government officers could 
say, as Pope did, in allusion to the crowd of rhymers 
that pierced in through grot and thicket for the poet’s 
approval of their verses,— 
Ev'n Sunday shines no holiday to me. 

Let them have days of relaxation and enjoyment as 
well as other ‘people: the mere cost of a few addi- 
tional attendants is unworthy consideration. 

The erection of the Nelson Column, in Trafalgar 
Square, is not, it would appear, so certain as the 
public were led to believe : at least we infer so, from 
Sir Richard Westmacott, Sir Francis Chantrey, Mr. 
Cockerell, Mr. Gwilt, and others, having been sum- 
moned before the Committee for Metropolitan Im- 
provements, to give evidence as to the effect which 
the column would have in that situation, and to 
declare whether there is any site in London better 
suited for it. Their answers have not, as yet, trans- 
pired. Here let. us mention, that the capital of the 
column is to be of bronze, Government having agreed 
to contribute the brass guns recovered from the Royal 
George, and the figure of Nelson of Portland stone!— 
—as ifthe column was erected to support and glorify 
its own head, and Nelson was but a secondary consi- 
deration. Why, if the figure is of Portland stone, 
in fifty years Nelson will stand without arm and 
eye, and, like Queen Anne,—a figure of the same 
material in Queen Square,—without a nose. But 
anything in shape allied to human will look as well, 
at such a height, as the finest work of art—the mate- 
rial, however, of the statue is a consideration. 

The Queen is sitting to Mr. Hayter for a full-length 
portrait. to be added to the collection which the Gold- 
smith’s Company are gradually gathering together in 
their Hall:—and Mr. E. H. Baily has undertaken the 
statue of the late Sir Pulteney Malcolm for 1,0007. 
The figure to be not less than eight feet in height, 
and to be ready in two years for erection in St. Paul's. 
Mr. Baily’s accepted remuneration is, we believe, but 
half the usual amount received by sculptors of a few 
years older standing. The statue is to be exhibited 
at the Academy in 1842. 

The spell of the Northern Magician, which has so 
often summoned pilgrims to the scenes of his conse- 
crations, will be again active on the 15th of August, 
the anniversary of his birth-day,—for which day a 
grand Masonic procession has been arranged, to lay 
the first stone of the Memorial to the great novelist. 

A new postage-stamp, consisting simply of a well- 
executed likeness of Her Majesty, similar to the label, 
and to be printed, as that is attached, on the right- 
hand upper corner of the envelopes, is already pre- 
pared, to supersede Mr. Mulready’s allegorical design. 

One of the most extraordinary specimens of silk 
weaving ever executed, was exhibited at Mr. Morri- 
son’s late Conversazione given to the Members of the 
Institute of British Architects. It was a portrait of 
Jacquard, representing that extraordinary man in 
his workshop, surrounded by his implements, and 
planning the construction of that beautiful machi- 
nery, which now, in its increased perfection, returns 
this testimony to the genius of its inventor. This 
work, worthily entitled, “ Hommage a J. M. Jac- 
quard,” was woven with such truth and delicacy, 








as to resemble a fine line-engraving: it was exe- 
cuted by Didier, Petit & Co. We learned that there 
were 1,000 threads in each square inch (French), in 
both the warp and the woof; and that 24,000 bands of 
card were used in the manufacture, each band la 
enough to receive 1,050 holes. Owing to the black 
threads passing under them, the tone of the highest 
light was grey, though this was scarcely percep. 
tible. The great difficulty to be overcome, was, it is 
said, the keeping the broad margin round the pic. 
ture perfectly even in colour, and regular at the lines 
forming the edge of the picture. 

From Berlin we have some further accounts of 
the mechanical process referred to by a correspon- 
dent (Athen. No. 623), by which M. Liepmann takes 
copies of oil paintings, ancient or modern. Assisted 
by the pecuniary advances made to him by the 
Prussian government, M. Liepmann has succeeded 
in perfecting his process, and constructing the instru. 
ment and presses necessary for its application. They 
are said to be of the simplest kind—and so easy of 
use that one who is an entire stranger to the arts 
would have no difficulty in executing the copies— 
fifty of which, from a picture of ordinary dimensions, 
may be obtained in the space of six hours! The 
Prussian government, it is added, are about to pur- 
chase M. Liepmann’s discovery, for the purpose of 
giving it to the public.—The Paris papers also give 
accounts of another remarkable invention—the re- 
sults of which would indeed be of a novel and very 
important kind—and which would seem to take one 
more away from the ancient list of impossible pro- 
blems—that of discovering a fulcrum or point d’ appui 
in the air. If this invention be correctly described, 
there is nothing to prevent balloons being at once 
adopted in lieu of omnibuses: we shall no longer 
think it wise to be amongst the sneerers if perpetual 
motion and the philosopher’s' stone be once more 
introduced amongst the subjects of human research. 
M. Eugéne de Fresne, the inventor of the apparatus, 
of which such effects are predicted, has submitted his 
discovery, to which he gives the name of Moteur 
Atmosphérique, to the Academy of Sciences, which 
body has appointed a commission for its examina- 
tion. The commission is engaged in drawing up a 
report, and it is observed that the reporter, M. Arago, 


| treats the inventor with great distinction. Mean- 


time, the overt experiment, of which the papers have 
cognizance, is the following:—A few days ago, a 
small group ofthe learned and noble, which included 
M. de Chateaubriand, M. de Tocqueville, the Duc 
de Noailles, and M. Ampére, were assembled on the 
Quai d'Orsay, watching with great interest the evolu- 
tions of a boat of singular construction, which glided 
up and down the Seine with and against wind and 
stream, without oars or sails, and having as its sole 
moving power a sort of aerial wheel, where, in boats 
hitherto belonging to this lower earth, a sail or a 
steam chimney should be. 

A specimen has been submitted to us, by MM. 
Claudet & Houghton, of an engraving, by M. Donné, 
produced by the means of acid, from a Daguerréotype 
plate, which certainly, in clearness, and therefore 
in effect, surpasses the impression received from Dr. 
Berres, and noticed last week. 

The munificence of the Demidoffs is well known: 
the late Count Paul Demidoff, who was a yearly 
subscriber of the munificent sum of 25,000 roubles 
(about 1,000/. sterling) to the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg, has, it appears, by his will, 
directed that the same sum shall be paid yearly to 
that learned body for twenty-five years from the 
period of his decease, to be applied in prizes for the 
encouragement of Science and Letters. 

The steam vessels about to be employed by govern- 
ment on the Quorra, are understood to be in a for- 
ward state, and one of them was, we believe, launched 
a few days since. The interest thus excited has, we 
suppose, tempted Captain Allen to announce a 
series of views of that river, sketched on the spot 
during the Expedition in which Richard Lander lost 
his life, in the years 1832 and 1833. “Owing to 
various circumstances,” he observes in his prospectus, 
“these views have hitherto remained in the portfolio 
of the author; but it may be presumed that the deep 
interest which is now excited in behalf of Africa— 
the desire on the part of the British public to be 
better acquainted with the features of a portion of 
the country to which the first efforts of the ‘ Society 
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for the Extinction of the Slave Trade’ are about to 
be directed—and the speedy departure of Captain 
Allen from England, in order to take an active part 
in carrying out those efforts, combine to render their 
publication at this moment highly desirable.” The 
Captain modestly claims a little indulgence in an 
artistic point of view, in consideration of the difficulty 
of the circumstances under which these drawings 
were made, some of them having been literally 
sketched from the bed of sickness, 

By letters from Sydney, dated 17th February, we 
learn that Mr. Gould, the Naturalist, was preparing 
to sail from that port at the end of March, and that 
he may be expected home by the Kinnear, Capt. 
Maitland, in the course of next month. Mr. Gould 
speaks of his success in the object of his expedition 
as having exceeded his most sanguine anticipations, 
Since leaving South Australia, he has explored the 
interior ; proceeding from Sydney, in the direction 
of Hunter’s River and Liverpool Plains, so far as was 
practicable. Letters from Guatemala, dated the 
end of March, mention that Mr. Hartweg, the 
Naturalist, in the employment of the Horticultural 
Society of London, was in that city, waiting anxiously 
till the country should be quiet enough to allow him 
to pursue his investigations ; an event seemingly far 
distant, if not hopeless, for the country is said to be 
in a most distracted condition, and almost impassable 
for travellers. The State of Quezaltango had been 
just overrun by the troops of Guatemala: on the 
18th of March that city had itself been taken by 
forces from Salvador ; the next day these were driven 
out again, but they were daily expected back at the 
date of our correspondent’s letter. 

According to a statement in the Sydney Herald, 
quoted in the Hampshire Telegraph, Captain Wilkes, 
in the United States’ ship Vincennes hgs also been 
successful in reaching the island continent in the 
Southern Antarctic Ocean, and, strange as the coin- 
cidence may be, the French and American com- 
mander first saw this land on the same day, Janu- 
ary 19th,at a distance of 720 miles from each other. 
“Amongst the arrivals,” says the Sydney Herald, 
“to be found in our shipping list of this day, is that 
of the United States’ ship Vincennes, under the 
command of Charles Wilkes, Esq. The Vincennes 
has been absent from this port almost eighty days, 
most of which time has been spent in southern explo- 
ration, and we are happy to have it in our power to 
announce, on the highest authority, that the re- 
searches of the exploring squadron after a southern 
continent have been completely successful. The 
land was first seen on the morning of the 19th of 
January, in latitude 64° 50’ south, longitude 154° 18! 
east. “The Peacock (which ship arrived in our har- 
bour on the 22nd ult., much disabled from her con- 
tact with the ice), we ‘learn, obtained soundings in a 
high southern latitude, and ‘established beyond doubt 
the existence of land in that direction. But the 
Vincennes, more fortunate in escaping injury, com- 
pleted the discovery, and run down the coast from 
154° 18’ to 97° 45’ east longitude, about seventeen 
hundred miles, within a short distance of the land, 
often so near as to get soundings with a few fathoms 
of line, during which time she was constantly sur- 
rounded by ice islands, and bergs, and experiencing 
many heavy gales of wind, exposing her constantly 
to shipwreck. We also understand that she has 
brought several specimens of rock and earth pro- 
cured from the land, some of them weighing upwards 
of one hundred pounds. * * The Vincennes will sail 
on Sunday or Monday next for New Zealand, where 
the Porpoise and Flying Fish will rejoin her, should 
they have been equally fortunate witli their two con- 
sorts in escaping from the ice. The Peacock will 
follow as soon as her repairs are completed ; whence 
they will all proceed in furtherance of the objects 
of the expedition.” 

The chair, vacant by the death of M. Turpin, in 
the Agricultural Section of the Academy of Sciences, 
has been filled by the election of the Comte de Gas- 
parin, Peer of France, and formerly Minister of the 
Interior. M. Regnault has been elected to fill the 
vacancy in the Chemical Section created by the death 
of M. Robiquet ; and the election of a Corresponding 
Member, to replace the late M. Krayenhoff, out of a 
list of candidates, amongst whom were Captains Parry 
and Franklin, as well as Capt. Dumont d’Urville, 
fell on the first of these British navigators, by an 








almost unanimous vote. At the subsequent meeting 
of the same body, on Monday last, M. Flourens read 
his eulogy on Frédéric Cuvier. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, ba a Selection of PICTU —~4 by AN- 
CIENT MAS FERS, of the Italian. Spenien. Flemish, Datch 
and English achers. including ONE ROC i of the W "ORKS 1 
the late WM. HILTON, Esq. R.A., Keeper of the Royal Aca- 
demy, ig OPEN DAILY, from 10 in the g Boe till 6 in the 
Evening.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 

WIL (ant ‘BARNARD, Keeper. 


WILL Bape ge SATURDAY NEXT, the 25th Inst. 
The GALLERY of the NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER- HYOLOU RS, 53. Paty Matyi West, (adjoining the 
British ————— NOW OPEN —_ 9 o'clock till Dusk.— 
; Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


DIORAMA, REGENT "Ss PARK. 
e Two Pictures now exhibiting represent the CORONA- 
TION OF HER MAJESTY Pid ICTORIA in Westminster 
Abbey, and the Interior of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, 
at Frorence.. with all the effects of Light and Shade, from Noon 


a 1 ws niet n from 10 till 5 
he Picture of SANTA CROCE will shortly be removed, 
m re) by a subject of great interest. 


COLOSSEUM, REGENT’S PARK. 

OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Six, without ort. i charge, PHIL- 
Livy ee PICTURE of the ANGLO-CHINESE COTTAGE, 
at MALACCA. Selection of Music, by Mr Wa arn, the. cele- 
brated Organist of the ‘l'emple, on Myer’s grand double Molo- 
ye tween the hours of two and four. The celebrated 

anorama of London. The Saloon of Arts and Sculpture Gal- 
lery. Gallery, Ball, and Cross of St. Paul's. Admittance, ls.— 
The Swiss Cottage, Conservatories, Morning Picture of the Lake 
of the Four Cantons. Admission, 1s.—Taylor’s Magnetic Engine, 
and choice Collection of Naval and other Models. Admission, ls. 


The ROYAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, ADE- 
LAIDE STREET and LOW THER ARCADE, WEST STRAND, 
contains an extensive Collection of Models of Ships, Engines, 
Machines, Bridges, and many other objects connected with the 
practical application of Science to the useful Arts; the ele- 
mentary bar neiples of a naga Faieeoeny, are explained by 
means of efficient apparatus. J. S. Worth’s Patent Rotatory 
Pump, Marshall's Patent improved Sash Fasteners, Delbriick's 
Process for uniting Metals, are exhibited at this Institution. A 
daily Performance on the Accordion by eisner, from 
Paris. The Steam-Gun, Microscope, Electrical Eel. and exten- 
-— apparates for showing Electrical and Magnetical Pheno- 

The Steam Engine and its principles illustrated by 
Working Models, and explained. —Admittance, ls.—Open till Six. 


One hundred Daguerréotypes. ‘of the first class—Part of a series 
of 1100 Works of Art and ingenious Scientific Inventions, among 
them specimens showing the process of Birmingham manufae- 
tures ; several of the models are in motion—Mr. Green's Balloon 
and Guide Machinery—The Alpine Singers, with the Harp, at a 
Quarter before Four o’Clock—Looms at work by Steam The 
Spinning of Glass—Hall’s Patent Hydraulic Belt at work—Fifty 
medals struck off ip a minute by the Coining Press — The 
Microscope and Chromatic Fire Cloud—The Diving Bell and 
Diver—Electrical Experiments— he Daguerréotype Process 
explained—Mr. Maugham’s Lecture on the par ey ine, 
Heat, or Gas, on alternate days, at Two o’clock.—O: aily 
from’ Ten o'clock in the morning; Admission to the > whole 
Exhibition, 1s.—Polytechnic Institution, 309, Regent-street. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL 
OPEN to the Public every day, (except Seniaged, from Nine 
in the Morning until Dark.—Admittance 1s, each. Entrance is 
on the Surrey side of the River, and near the Church at Rother- 
hithe. The ly ny is 1115 feet in length, brilliantly lighted 
with gas, and the SHIELD IS NOW ADVANCED TO WITHIN 
45 vasa FROM za8 S aan WALL at WapPiNG. 


ordet, 
Walbrook t hatiings, W Walbrook, J. CHARLIER, 
Clerk to the Company. 























SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 7—Dr. Henderson, V.P. in the chair.—The 
display of plants, though not numerous, contained 
some good specimens, among which were several fine 
varieties of fuchsia, particularly a collection of eight 
hybrid varieties, between Fuchsia fulgens of Mexico 
and the old Chilian varieties of globosa, gracilis, &c. 
from Mr. Smith, of Dalston, who also exhibited a 
bloom of Smith’s Scarlet Emperor geranium, the 
petals formingaglobularshaped flower,ofa very showy 
appearance ; from Messrs. Colley and Hill, of Ham- 
mersmith, there was a bloom of a finely formed 
geranium, named ‘Hill’s Prince Albert,’ of an orange 
and scarlet colour, with a delicate white centre ; 
from Messrs. Chandler & Sons, of Vauxhall, a plant 
of Fuchsia Chandleri, with delicate pale flowers; from 
J. Bateman, Esq., Mormodes pardina, with curiously 
spotted flowers, and of a peculiar fragrant scent, 
Dendrobrium chrysanthum, Orchis foliosa, rather 
larger, but otherwise much resembling the Orchis 
latifolia of Great Britain, Brassia lanceana, and 
Mazillaria Colleyi, a very rare but far from hand- 
some plant, not to be met with in any other collec- 
tion ; from Mr. Hogg, of Paddington, a fine collec- 
tion of carnations and piccotees ; from the garden 
of the Society, a collection of plants, and cut flowers 
of Crinum amabile, Mandevilla suaveolens, and Alstro- 
meria pulchella, which stood the severe winter of 
1837-8 remarkably well. The silver Knightian 
medal was awarded to J. Bateman, Esq., for Mor- 
modes pardina and Brassia lanceana. 

It was announced that the number of visitors to 
the garden on the 4th inst. was 5,072, and that the 
number of prizes awarded on that occasion was 14 








gold and 71 silver medals, amounting together in 
value to 225/. 10s. The total number of visitors to 
the three exhibitions was 19,344, and the number of 
medals awarded was 47 gold and 192 silver, making 
a total of 239 medals, the whole amounting in value 
to 7110. lds. 

Dr. Lindley read a paper by T. and P. Irvine (the 
inventors) ‘ Descriptive of an Improved Apparatus 
for the Self-regulation of the temperature of the 
Atmosphere of Hothouses, and other artificially 
heated apartments.’ 

The Marquess of Ormonde, the Earl of Ennis- 
killen, Mrs. Cockburn, A. L. Gower, Esq., J. Feilden, 
Esq., W. Ogilby, Esq., and Mr. E. Denyer, were 
elected Fellows of the Society. 

The following shows the highest and lowest state 
of barometer and thermometer, and the amount of 
rain, as observed in the Society’s garden, between * 
the 16th of June and the 7th of July, 1840:— 


June 20, Barometer, highest .......... 30.201 

July 6, PMB cc ccccceess 29.434 

June 16, Thermometer, highest...... 7% Fah. 
24, lowest...... a2 ., 


Total amount of Rain 0.38 inch. 





ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

April 13.—Sir W. R. Hamilton, L.L.D. President 
in the chair. 

Dr. Apjohn, on the part of Surgeon Grimshaw, 
drew the attention of the Academy toa modification 
of the air-thermometer recently devised by the latter 
gentleman. The objections to the ordinary air-ther- 
mometer are well known. An idea of Mr. Grim- 
shaw’s improvement may be simply conveyed by de- 
scribing his instrument asa differential thermometer, 
in the cool ball of which is placed a barometer, while 
to the side of the same ball a little syringe is attached, 
by means of which air may be pumped in or out, 
and the elasticity of the included air thus rendered 
invariably the same, before the temperature (exhi- 
bited upon the scale of equal parts attached to the 
stem in connexion with the hot ball) is registered. 
Dr. Apjohn observed, that Mr. Grimshaw intended 
attaching to, his thermometer a provision for keeping 
the barometer vertical ; and marking upon this latter 
instrument two additional points of constant pressure, 
—one higher, the other lower, than the atmospheric 
standard,—by the use of which, when necessary, the 
scale of the instrument may be greatly extended, so 
as to comprehend with ease the entire of the atmo- 
spheric range of temperature. 

Dr. Apjohn read a paper on the subject of an 
essential oil not long since observed during the recti- 
fication of common whiskey. He stated in detail 
the properties of this fluid, and the experiments 
which he made with the view of determining its com- 
position. These experiments were made in the win- 
ter of 1839, and Dr. Apjohn stated that he was then 
under the impression that the oil in question was a 
new substance, or rather one which had not been 
previously described. Some months after, however, 
upon looking over the second part of Professor 
Graham's Elements of Chemistry, he was surprised 
to find (in a table of the volumes of atoms in the. 
gaseous state,) mention made of a substance under 
the designation of “oil of the ardent spirits from 
potatoes,” to which was attributed the very same 
formula and density of vapour which he had found 
to belong to the oil of corn whiskey. Anxious to 
investigate the matter further, and to ascertain whe- 
ther the two oils were certainly the same, Dr. Ap- 
john looked into Dr. Thomson’s fifth volume on 
Organic Chemistry, and found there, (page 481) a 
notice of the potato oil, with a reference to the 30th 
and 56th volumes of the Annales de Chimie, in the 
former of which its origin and properties are de- 
scribed by Pelletan, and in the latter of which its 
analysis is given by Dumas. Upon perusing these 
papers, his suspicions as to the identity of the two 
oils were confirmed. In composition and properties 
they are the same; the only difference being, that 
Pelletan represents the potato oil as having the 
specific gravity .821, whereas Dr. Apjohn found that 
of the corn oil but .813,—a difference, however, 
easily explained by the circumstance of the former 
chemist not having taken the necessary steps for 
purifying perfectly the liquid he examined. 

April 27.—The President in the chair. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin sare a verbal 
account of some observations which he had made 
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upon the weather, in connexion with the prognostic 
drawn from the variations of atmospheric pressure, 
as indicated by the barometer. The sudden changes 
of the barometer, his Grace observed, were well 
known to be connected with corresponding changes 
of the weather as to rain or drought, and the great 
and rapid falls with the sudden approach of a gale of 
wind; but it did not seem to be so generally re- 
marked, that the slow and continuous changes ofthe 
height of the 'y in the ba were likewise 
indications of the approach of a season of long con- 
tinued wet or dryness. It was to some connexions 
of this latter kind, noticed by himself, that he now 
drew the attention of the Academy. The first of 
these occurred in the early part of the summer of 
1818, when, from the slow and gradual rise of the 
barometer for the space of ten days, he was led to 

. predict the approach of a long-continued dry season. 
The drought which followed was one of the most 
remarkable that had occurred in this climate for 
many years. The second instance of the same kind 
observed by his Grace was in the early part of the 
spring of the present year. On the 17th of Febru- 
ary the barometer commenced to rise, but very 
slowly, and the rise continued for six or seven days ; 
he was thus led to expect a long continuance of dry 
weather; and the result, as is well known, fully 
verified the anticipation, the change being followed 
by more than three weeks during which there was 
not a single drop of rain, and that too at a season of 
the year usually wet. 

The Secretary read the continuation of a paper 
by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., ‘On the Boetian numerical 
Notation.’ 

A paper was read by William R. Wilde, Esq., 
*On the Animal Remains and Antiquities recently 
found at Dunshaughlin, in the county of Meath.’— 
The following is an extract of Mr. Wilde’s state- 
ment :—“ About a mile to the east of the village of 
Dunshaughlin, on the townland of Lagore, and near 
the margin of a ‘ cut-away’ black bog, is a circular 
mound, slightly raised above the surrounding plain, 
its highest central part being about eight feet above 
the margin, and the circumference of the mound 
measuring five hundred and twenty feet. A small 
stream passes through the circle ; and the whole bog 
in which it is situate occupies a slight concavity of 
about a mile and a half in circumference, bounded 
by raised tillage and pasture lands, Within the 
memory of some of the old inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, this bog was covered with water during 
the greater part of the year, and it is so invariably 
during winter, up to the present period. A large 
pond is still in existence in one of the fields adjoin- 
ing the mound.—(Mr. Wilde exhibited a map of the 
mound and the surrounding country.) A few years 
ago, some labourers, while clearing the stream-way, 
discovered several bones protruding from its sides; 
and in May, 1839, the quantity of bones found in the 
drain was so great, and their value so well known, 
that a further examination was made, when it was 
discovered that the greater part of the mound was 
composed of the remains of animals, placed there in 
the following manner:—The circumference of the 
circle was formed by upright posts of black oak, 
measuring from six to eight feet in height; these 
were morticed into beams of a similar material, laid 
flat upon the marl and sand beneath the bog, and 
nearly sixteen feet below the present surface. The 
upright posts were held together by connecting cross 
beams, and fastened by large iron nails; parts of a 
second upper tier of posts were likewise found, rest- 
ing on the lower ones. The space thus inclosed was 
divided into separate compartments, by septa or divi- 
sions thut intersected one another in different direc- 
tions; these were aiso formed of oaken beams, in a 
state of great preservation, but joined together with 
greater accuracy than the former, and in some cases 
having their sides grooved or rabitted to admit large 
pannels driven down between them. The interior of 
the chambers so formed were filled with bones, and 
black moory earth, and the heap of bones was raised 
up in some places within a foot of the surface. It 
was generally found that the remains of each species 
of animal were placed in separate divisions, with but 
little intermixture with any other; and the anti- 
quities, &c. were found along with them, without 
any order or regularity, but for the most part near 
the bottom.” The most numerous class of bones 








were those of oxen; and of these Mr. Wilde exhi- 
bited the heads of several varieties, in a state of 
great perfection. The animal whose remains were 
found in the greatest abundance next to the ox, 
was the pig—several of the heads of which were 
produced, of all ages and sizes, but of a smaller de- 
scription than those at present bred in this country. 
There were one or two specimens of the horse and 
ass, The bones of a number of deer were likewise 
found in the collection, both male and female. The 
former, some of the antlers of which are quite per- 
fect, prove the race to have been the common deer ; 
and inno instance were the horns of the Fallow deer 
found—verifying the general opinion of naturalists, 
that the latter are an introduced race into this 
country. Large quantities of the bones of goats of 
all ages were dug up. The head of a four-horned 
sheep was also discovered in the same locality, of a 
peculiar form. This was the only instance of the 
sheep that Mr. Wilde had heen able to procure. 
Some of the most remarkable remains found in this 
inclosure, were those of a very large and powerful 
dog, apparently belonging to an animal of the grey- 
hound tribe, but of enormous size—the heads measur- 
ing, in the dry bone, nearly eleven inches in length, 
and principally characterized by the great extent and 
magnitude of the occipital crest, and the projecting 
muzzle. Mr. Wilde stated it as his opinion, that 
we had now, for the first time, an opportunity of 
judging of the forms and characters of the dogs deno- 
minated Irish wolf dogs, to which breed he considered 
these heads to have belonged. There were also 
several foxes, but no wolves. With these remains 
were mixed up the shells of limpids and buccinums ; 
and a few bones of birds; some portions of burned 
bones, and large quantities of hazel nuts. Most of 
the bones of the larger ruminants were unbroken; 
and upwards of one hundred and fifty cart-loads of 
bones have been already dug out of this inclosure, 
and have been forwarded to Scotland for manure, 
none of them being in a fossil state. Nearly in the 
centre of the heap, and within two feet of the sur- 
face, were discovered two human skeletons, lying at 
length, and without any surrounding wood or stone 
work, &c, 

The antiquities found in this place may be divided 
into the warlike, the culinary, and the ornamental. 
They consisted of iron swords of different lengths, 
with straight edges and angular points, and bearing 
a resemblance to the ancient Roman swords. Very 
many knives were found, of different shapes and 
sizes, with iron spear, javelin, and dagger blades, 
and part of the boss or central ornament of a shield ; 
but no brazen weapons of any description. Two 
querns, or ancient corn mills, were found on the 
marl, at the bottom of the inclosure; sharpening 
stones; iron chains; an iron axe; a brazen pot, and 
three small brass bowls of elegant shape and work- 
manship ; several articles precisely resembling minia- 
ture frying-pans, of about three inches in diameter 
(perhaps incense-burners) ; circular dises of turned 
bone, wood, and slate, like those supposed to have 
been used at the end of the distaff; small shears, 
like the modern sheep shears; brazen, bone, and 
iron pins, from four to six inches in length—the 
former of great beauty of construction ; brooches, 
and parts of buckles, containing pieces of enamel 
and mosaic work; bracelets; wooden (yew tree) 
combs, tooth-picks, etwees, and other articles belong- 
ing to the toilette. Several of these articles show an 
extraordinary state of perfection of the arts at the 
period of their construction. A very curious bone 
was likewise found, and exhibited to the meeting, 
with a number of devices carved on it, as if by way 
of practice in engraving; these devices consisted of 
scrolls and marks precisely similar to those formed 
on ancient Irish crosses, ornaments, and grave- 
stones. There were no crosses, beads, or Christian 
sacred ornaments found in the excavation; but a 
number of pieces of stags’ horns sawn across, and 
also pieces of hazel wood, in great quantity, as if 
laid up for fire-wood, were found in one spot near the 





bottom.—On the surface of the mound, but appa- 


rently without any connexion with it, a groat of 


Robert the Second, of Scotland, was picked up. 


May 11.—A paper was read by Jonathan Osborne, | 
' and antiquity ; the conquests of Charlemagne, taken 
| from the celebrated romance of the middle ages, 


M.D., on Aristotle's History of Animals. Dr. Osborne 
observed, that this work was composed under circum- 


knowledge than any work on the subject ever pub- 
lished. According to Pliny, some thousands of men 
were placed at the disposal of the author, through- 
out Greece and Asia,—comprising persons connected 
with hunting and fishing, or who had the care of 
cattle, fish ponds, or apiaries,—in order that he 
might obtain information from all these quarters, ne 
quid usquam gentium ignoraretur ab eo. And accord. 
ing to Athenzus, the same prince gave him, on ac- 
count of the expenses incurred in composing it, 800 
talents,—a sum, which taken at the lowest, that is, 
the lesser Attic talent, amounts to above 79,0001, 
The work composed under such auspices, is such as 
might have been expected. The extent of the obser. 
vations is prodigious ; yet it is seldom quoted except 
at second-hand; and no edition of it distinct from 
the other works of the author, or illustrated as the 
subject required, has appeared since that of Scaliger, 
published in 1619,—except one, accompanied by a 
French translation by Camus, in 1782, which is said 
to be incorrect, and is become scarce. Dr. Osborne 
then proceeded to make a short analysis of the con- 
tents of the work. 

The Rev. Dr. Todd exbibited to the Academy a 
gold ring, which was received in barter, from the 
natives of the western coast of Africa. The similarity 
of the twist in this ring to that of the gold torques 
found at Tara, and recently presented to the Aca. 
demy, renders it worthy of attention. 

A paper was read by the Secretary, being a con- 
tinuation of Mr. George J. Knox's researches “on 
the Direction and Mode of Propagation of the 
Electric Force, and on the Source of Electrical De- 
velopement.” In the commencement of this paper 
the author describes some experiments, from which 
he concludes that all fluids convey the electric force 
through their substance ; while with regard to solids 
no regular Jaw exists, some conveying the electric 
force through their substance, -while others convey it 
along their surface. He next considers the source of 
electrical developement, and shows that it must origi- 
nate in contact, and not in chemical action, by a re- 
ference to experiments which prove that there is 
developement of electricity by contact where chemical 
action could not take place, (as in the case of gold 
and platinum,) and by showing that all the experi- 
ments adduced in favour of chemical action, receive 
an easy solution on the contact theory. He then 
shows how completely the electrical machine illus- 
trates every anomalous action in the voltaic pile, 
when the contact theory, and his explanation of che- 
mical action by. alternate states of induction and 
equilibrium, are adopted. Theauthor then explains, 
(as a further proof of the correctness of his theory 
of alternate states of induction and equilibrium,) in 
what manner, according to this theory, a current of 
electricity must, at making and breaking contact, 
produce induced currents in opposite directions; and 
he concludes with a few remarks upon magnetism 
considered as an electrical phenomenon. 

The Rev. Dr. Todd announced to the Academy 
that the transcript of the Book of Lismore, borrowed 
some time ago by the council from his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, was now completed ; and he 
exhibited it, together with the original, to the meet- 
ing. Dr. Todd gave some account of the original 
MS. and of the circumstances under which it was dis- 
covered in the Castle of Lismore, in 1814; and its 
subsequent history. He showed that it received the 
name of “the Book of Lismore” merely because it 
happened to be found in that Castle, and that it had 
no connexion with the Church of Lismore, as the 
appellation of Book of Lismore would imply. It 
was written probably for some members of the Mac 
Carthy family, and was a sort of Bibliotheca, or col- 
lection of tracts on all such subjects as appei 
interesting in religion, legendary lore and history, in 
the fourteenth century, at which period the book 
was most probably written. After describing the 
various mutilations which the volume appears to have 
sustained, Dr. Todd proceeded to describe its contents, 
and to make some remarks on the sources of the dif- 
ferent tracts contained in it. They are, Lives of St. 
Patrick, St. Columkille, St. Bridget of Kildare, St. 
Senan of Scattery Island, St. Finnen of Clonard, and 
St. Finnchua of Brigown, all in Irish of great purity 


stances more favourable to the acquisition of natural | falsely attributed to Tilpin, or Turpin, Archbishop 
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Rheims ; several legends, as the story of All-hal- 
oak of Antichrist, of St. Canice of Aghaboe, of 
David and Solomon, of a Christian and a Jewish 
Child, of St. Comgal of Bangor ; and the history of 
the Lombards, from the celebrated work of Paul 
Warnefrid. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 








Tuxs. Horticultural Society ..........---- Three, p.m. 
Wep. Microscopical Society .............. Eight. 
PINE ARTS 





Engravings from the Pictures in the National Gallery. 

Published by Authority. 

Ir is, if we recollect aright, about ten or twelve years 
since a number of the best of our British engravers 
entered into an agreement to engrave in the highest 
style of art the most valuable of the pictures in the 
National Gallery. Their labours are now brought for 
a time, if not altogether, to a close, with some thirty 
engravings of various merits,—a few of first-rate, some 
of second-rate, and others of a doubtful character. 

It is the opinion of many intelligent persons, that 
the art of engraving in this country has advanced 

within the present century. It is true that the * La 
Hogue’ and ‘ Wolfe’ of Woollett for a combination 
of many merits, and the flesh of many of the works 
of Strange for warmth and roundness, are still the 
wonders shown of what the graver may effect ; but 
Raimbach’s ‘ Rent Day,’ Burnet’s ‘ Blind Fiddler,’ 
the‘ Knox’ of Doo, and some of the heads of Sharp 
and Robinson, have a delicacy of finish, a breadth of 
handling, and minuteness of lining, believed to be 
unequalled by any of these most talked of works. 
However this may be, line engraving has advanced 
more than mezzotinto ; indeed, the art of mezzotint 
has been revived rather than improved by Cousins, 
for some of the old scrapers, as they were called, 
after Reynolds, Rubens, and Vandyke, have left 
works which are still the marvels of mezzotinto en- 
graving, and which Cousins has barely improved, 
notwithstanding his larger proportion of etching. 
This is the kind of engraving most in vogue, so that 
many of the old professors of line are glad to quit 
their former art, and, with Rembrandt's etchings 
before them, produce beautiful works at a less cost, 
and by more rapid means. 

These same thirty prints before us are the last, we 
suspect, of a series of large line engravings that this 
or any other age is likely to see. Already have the 
works of Reynolds, Lawrence, and Liversege, ap- 
peared in parts, and in mezzotint. The ‘ Knox’ of 
Wilkie was in line, but the * Saragossa,’ of the same 
master, and the * Hawking Party’ and ‘ Bolton Ab- 
bey’ of Landseer, are in mezzotint, and these are 
among the latest, largest, ablest, and most expensive 
of our engravin 

It was long before we had a National Gallery, or 
even an inclination to have one, our Government 
allowed the Houghton collection to sail for St. 
Petersburgh ; and Sir Francis Bourgeois could find 
no better receptacle for his pictures than an alms- 
house. Even the Angerstein Gallery would have 
passed to Russia or Bavaria but for the splendid bribe 
of Sir George Beaumont: “ Purchase Mr. Anger- 
stein’s pictures, and I°ll present you with mine.” 
The temptation succeeded: the Government bought 
the Angerstein Gallery, and Sir George Beaumont 
presented his,—a noble example that has found many, 
and will, we trust, find many more imitators. The 
Government, too, have made many purchases,—the 
Correggios would have been an accession at the Va- 
tican, at Florence, or Vienna, and the large Murillo 
is an excellent specimen of that master’s highest 
flight, but not of his happiest efforts. Yet the wants 
are many, and the public purse-strings open unwill- 
ingly for the purchase of pictures. A love for art, 
however, which is very generally on the increase, 
will justify, and indeed demand, a greater liberality, 
and then we shall soon put our Gallery more on an 
equality with those of poorer princes and less illus- 
trious nations. But we Must make no more pur- 
chases, with the little money allowed, of additional 
Murillos and Guidos of the same stamp as those we 
already have. We want an illustrated history of art 
in a National Gallery, with the best procurable spe- 
cimens of every master mind. We want one, at 
least, of each master, before we purchase another by 
the same hand. 





It will be a curious subject for inquiry some fifty 
or hundred years hence, when our National Gallery 
will, in all likelihood, have become worthy of the 
nation, what advances English artists have made in 
art ; if painting and sculpture have had or are to have 
their Shakspeare, their Milton, their Newton, and 
their Locke. The poet’s models are to be found on 
every stall at a trifling rate,—they are on his own 
shelves, his table, or in his pocket; but the painter 
has to seek by travel, interest, and money, to gain 
access to the mere sight of many master-works of 
master minds in his own art. A painter finds no 
* Transfiguration’ or ‘ Ecce Homo’ where Cowley 
found Spenser, and kindled at his flame; a print 
may give the general effect, but where is the colour 
of the conception he may admire? “ I think,” writes 
Sir George Beaumont to the late Lord Dover, “ the 
public already (Jan. 1824) begin to feel that works 
of art are not merely toys for connoisseurs, but solid 
objects of concern to the nation, and those who con- 
sider it in the narrowest point of view will perceive 
that works of high excellence pay ample interest for 
the money they cost. My belief is, that the Apollo, 
the Venus, the Laocoon, &c., are worth thousands a 
year to the country which them.” “ Taste,” 
he says, in another letter to the same noble person, 
“is not inherited, and there are few families in which 
it succeeds for three generations. My idea therefore 
is, that the few examples which remain perfect can 
never be so safe as under the guardianship of a body 
which never dies; and I see every year sad proofs of 
the carelessness with which people suffer their inesti- 
mable relics to be rubbed, scraped, and polished, as 
if they were their family plate, that I verily believe 
that if they do not find some safe asylum in another 
half century, little more will be left than the bare 
canvasses.” There is so much good sense in these 
remarks, that we hope they will act as an induce- 
ment to possessors of pictures to trust to a public 
body rather than the taste and caprice of their suc- 
cessors, for the preservation of the works they love, 
and collected with judgment, difficulty, and at an 
immense outlay. - 

But to return to the prints before us. Foremost 
stands * The Emperor Theodosius refused admission 
into the Church,’ by Vandyke, and engraved by John 
H. Robinson,—and the presumed portrait of Rubens, 
once in the possession of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by 
the same painter and engraver. These are in the 
perfection of line engraving. Three of the Rem- 
brandts have been translated by'Burnet—‘ The Jew,’ 
* The Crucifixion,’ and ‘ The Adoration,’ —alike won- 
drous for their colour, fidelity, and adherence to the 
light and shade of the originals, and show that Rem- 
brandt’s etchings have not been lost on the engraver. 
The most exquisite of the landscapes is Claude’s 
* Embarkation of St. Ursula,’ by Henry Le Keux ; 
for tone, treatment, finish, sunny and temperate 
splendour, the very outpouring of the picture. Mr. 
Goodall’s rival engraving, * The Italian Seaport,’ 
fades poor and woolly before it. Claude has been a 
favourite with the Society, and Mr. Pye has rendered, 
with the utmost beauty and softness of hue, the 
‘Pastoral Landscape’ and ‘Annunciation’ of this 
pure and etherial painter. The same engraver has 
done more for the *‘ Abraham and Isaac’ of Gaspar 
Poussin, than from its dirty condition we thought he 
could have done. Mr. Goodall has given us one of 
Cuyp’s Evenings with great effect and beauty,— Wil- 
liam Finden the ‘ Village Festival’ of Wilkie, in 
small and with great spirit, and Mr. Miller the * Wa- 
tering Place’ of Gainsborough, with the warmth he 
wished to copy; whilst Mr. Doo has engraved, with 
strange-like softness of flesh, the ‘ Holy Family’ of 
Correggio, nor lost a merit in the ‘ Banished Lord’ of 
Sir Joshua; but his * Gevartius’ is not Vandyke, or 
what Cousins had made it; the liquid lustre of eye 
(the “ dewy light” of Collins) in the streaks of colour 
and markings of character, so marvellous in the ori- 
ginal, are lost in Mr. Doo’s engraving. 

To give an additional charm to their work, the 
Society have called in the pen to assist the pencil— 

And Art is seen to borrow aid from sense. 
Nor has this been done unskilfully or inelegantly. 
Some of the essays are wholly biographical ; others 
biographical, descriptive, and critical : the latter are, 
it is understood, by Mr. Procter,—better known as 
Barry Cornwall,—and thus, the mute poesy of one 
art is elucidated and dwelt upon by the speaking 





poesy of another,—for a poet dallies with the muse 
in prose, and Mr. Procter is at times poetical in his 
comments and criticisms. 

Of Correggio, he says :—“ He cast out with a pro- 
digality that has scarcely a parallel in art, images of 
love and beauty, for the admiration of time to 
come. The distinctive mark or sign of Correggio’s 
genius was not grandeur nor dramatic skill, nor in- 
tense expression, nor even elegance or tenderness, 
although, in the last, he was superior to most others. 
But it lay rather in a certain blandness or amenity 
of manner, which no other painter has ever equalled. 
To attain this, he abandoned higher claims, and pre- 
ferred being first in a humbler style, to being second 
in the greatest. No one who has seen his great work 
at Parma will hesitate in admitting that he was 
capable of reaching a sublimer eminence than the 
one which he has chosen to surmount. The heads 
of Correggio may be said to lie midway between the 
divine beauty of Raffaelle,—or, rather, between the 
seraphic airs of Guido, and the domestic tenderness 
of the Spanish painter, Murillo. But his‘combina- 
tions were more beautiful than either. Notwith- 
standing the occasional voluptuousness of his style, 
he was in reality more simple than the one, and far 
more elevated than the other. And his manner was 
essentially his own. It may be said that he was the 
originator of chiaro scuro in painting. No one before 
him had ever beheld the true wonders of light and 
shade. These he subdued to the purposes of art ; 
and, adding their magic to the general charm of his 
style, he produced marvellous effects, and attracted 
a train of admirers and imitators, which will scarcely 
terminate so long as art itself has an existence.” 

The ‘Susanna and the Elders,’ by Ludovico 
Caracci, he thinks “the perfection of an innocent 
and timid girl shrinking from advances of which she 
is scarcely able to apprehend the nature;” and of 
its artist he writes,—“ It was he who gave the im- 
pulse to art in its decline. It was he who stayed 
the Muse of Painting in her flight, and forced her to 
hover for half a century more over the beautiful 
regions where she had once resided.” 

Of the ‘St. Ursula’ of Claude, he says,—“ The 
tumult and brilliancy of the scene—the skilful dis- 
tances—the broad shadows—the bright atmosphere 
—the trees—the rippling waters and the vessels 
shining in the sun, all conspire to produce a fine and 
extraordinary effect. The entire picture (full of life, 
and light, and sound, and motion) is like a beautiful 
Hymn to Morning.” This is prettily and poetically 
said, but tumult is not the word,—animation or 
activity would have been better,—tumult implies 
disorder and confusion. 

From Claude the transition to Gainsborough is 
easy enough :—“ Gainsborough,” he says, “ was not 
a poetical artist. He could not extricate himself 
from the literal realities before him. He was an 
admirable painter after his own fashion ; always true 
and vigorous, and sometimes eminently graceful ; 
always copying with fidelity, and frequently selecting 
with taste. But his landscapes are (almost invari- 
ably, we believe,) strict copies or imitations of what 
he saw. He wanted the gusto grande. He had not 
the crowning faculty of the imagination. He had 
not the power of dignifying the little or of making 
greater the great. He could not throw the splendour 
and halo of poetry over an ordinary thing of this 
world, and bid it start forth a new creation. Com- 
pared with Claude and Turner, Gainsborough must 
be pronounced to be a prosaic artist ; but he proba- 
bly made a stronger and certainly a more direct im- 
pression on ordinary minds, than either of those cele- 
brated painters. He is to them what the poet 
Thomson, or perhaps Cowper, was to our great 
Milton—less grand, less imaginative, less of a master 
in his art, but exceeding them in popularity, and well 
deserving that his name should be inscribed near 
theirs on the never-ending roll of Fame.” Few 
parallels hold good, but between Thomson and 
Gainsborough there is little similitude, save an in- 
nate love for nature. Selection, said Fuseli, is the 
invention of the landscape painter. Thomson selected 
nature, and saw it always in a poetical light, but 
Gainsborough copied with exactness, vigour, feeling, 
and truth of colour the scene before him ; but his 
merit was not in high poetical, but in literal and local 
landscape, as contracted as the descriptive scenes of 
Cowper in poetry and Hobbema in painting, 
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MUSIC AND. THE DRAMA 


Her Magsesty’s Turatre.—The London musical 
public has no right to complain of want of opportu- 
nity for studying the master-works of the art, when, 
within compass of the same week, they may hear 
Mozart's ‘ Requiem,’ Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia,’ and Cima- 
rosa’s * Matrimonio Segreto,—the last as imperish- 
able a classic, in its livelier way, as the two German 
works. No other opera occurs to us, in which merely 
half a dozen characters, unassisted by chorus, and 
unframed by scenic pomp, can so fill the stage as to 
keep an audience alive for a whole evening. Halé- 
vy’s * Eclair,’ to be sure, is an attempt at a like sim- 
plicity of effect ; but to compare, for an instant, the 
two operas,—the mannered and metallic Parisian 
cleverness with the delicious Italian melody appeal- 
ing to every one and contenting every one,—would 
be to deserve an immediate visitation from the angry 
manes of Cimarosa; which may his quiet rest 
forbid! To analyze this charming conversation-piece 
would surely be superfluous. Who is there that 
knows not by heart ‘Un matrimonio nobile,’ and 
* Lei faccio ?’ and yet who is weary of them? Nor 
is it needful to point out Lablache’s Don Geronimo 
as the first of his comic personifications. The touch 
of dismay, wounded affection, and childish distress 
which he throws into his last scene, is all but mira- 
culous, when the diverting and ridiculous associations 
his presence must excite are taken into account: there 
is nothing like it on the stage. Madame Grisi must 
be praised for her capital comedy in the secondary 
part of Lisetta—Rubini remonstrated with for the 
super-sweet warblings and fiorimenti with which he 
retards the close of‘ Pria chi spunti’—Mdlle. Tosi 
admired in Fidalma on the score of her hoop and pow- 
dered head, the only thing on the stage that pairs off 
with Lablache’s deaf periwig and ample waistcoat— 
the other gentlemen and ladies appearing in the ano- 
nymous and ineffective modern costume. Malle. 
Taglioni has gone, having, so those learned in the 
politics of the ballet tell us, been completely “ cut 
out” by Malle. Cerrito. The latter is, at the close 
of her engagement here, to be forthwith transferred 
to that Elysium of dancers—the Académie Royale 
of Paris. 








Prince’s Tueatre.—The repetition of Gluck’s 
‘Iphigenia’ must convince every one that the enthu- 
siasm with which all the press have welcomed it has 
been only too moderate; and yet, as we said last 
week, it is heard “to severe disadvantage.” It de- 
mands a vast stage, and noble scenic resources: the 
eye seeks for the long train of stoled and sandalled 
priestesses seen on the antique bas-reliefs, as eagerly, 
as the ear requires, for their choruses, which are chiefly 
written in only two parts, such a numerical strength as 
may preclude the necessity of loud singing. It is need- 
less to say, that the management of the German Opera 
could, in this respect, satisfy neither eye nor ear. 
Again, the want of proportion in the orchestra, and 
its barrenness of stringed instruments, is grievously 
felt in Gluck’s music, where the wind-band, though 
not cast into shade, or used on as timid a scale of 
invention as by Handel, is introduced delicately and 
sparingly, as compared with its employment in later 
scores, In the storm scene in the first act, there was 
positive scraping, which, however zealous, and, as such, 
a model to our nonchalant English fiddlers, could not 
fail to distress the ear. Again, the two principal men 
are unfitted to the parts assigned them. The music 
for Orestes is written almost in the baritone register ; 
and being thus too low for Herr Wild, the latter, to 
produce his effects, is obliged to change the notes: 
beyond this, in all the scenes of passion, he is apt to let 
out his voice in those sudden volleys, which are, tospeak 
the unflattering truth, far nearer barking than singing. 
Much, too, is lost in his scene with the Furies, by 
the stage arrangements. Instead of lying on the stage 
behind them, so as entirely to be overpowered and 
hidden by their grimaces and gesticulations, he should 
be so placed that the fearful ejaculations which burst 
out from the terror-stricken slumberer, and before 
which his visionary tormentors recede, should have the 
principal hold upon the hearer: ther, again, the accus- 
ing spirits, instead of having the shadowy forms and 
theaugust motions befitting classiegrythology, distress 
the eye by such ridiculous masques and grotesque 
contortions, as might befit the Kobolds of a Walpurgis 
revel. Lastly, owing to Herr Wolff’s inefficiency, 


the charming melodies given to Pylades had to be 
largely cut short. These drawbacks are not enume- 
rated by way of reproach on the German Opera 
management, but to point out, to those desirous of 
understanding and enjoying so colossal a work, where 
and wherefore it is retrenched of its fair proportions. 
We hope, next season, to be permitted to hear the 
other * Iphigenia’ (in Aulis), the ‘Orpheus,’ and the 
* Alcestis,’"—perhaps, after all, the master-piece among 
these master-pieces of lyric drama. 





Drury Lane.—Concerts d’Eté—We have not 
hitherto alluded to these flourishing entertainments, 
which are conducted with great “ fancy and spirit” 
by MM. Eliason and Jullien—and nightly fill the 
temple of legitimate Drama, from a doubt as to the 
influence they may exercise on the fortunes of Music 
in England. Nobody can for an instant imagine 
that we are on the side of exclusiveness and high 
prices, or that we regard otherwise than with honest 
sympathy the people when admitted to participate 
in all those exhibitions of art, which, in the old aris- 
tocratic days, were encouraged as far-fetched and 
dearly-bought luxuries for the few, and not as neces- 
saries of life for the many. But, it is urged, and 
with some reason, that these Quadrille concerts 
generate a taste for what is flimsy in structure and 
meretricious in performance. It has been complained 
in Paris, where they rose, flourished, and (a warn- 
ing) have decayed, that while their popularity lasted 
no composition could be brought forward which was 
not available for an obligato of Musard’s Waterloo 
crackers, and for M. Jullien’s bird-like flageolet— 
and, though we may be far from such an undesirable 
point, still, when it is found advisable to introduce 
the stage shower of peas in a bag, by way of spicing 
the storm, in Beethoven’s ‘ Pastorale,’ and to finish 
* La Chasse,’ a quadrille, with a bow-wow chorus, we 
cannot but fear that the nature of these entertain- 
ments has a tendency to lead their managers down- 
wards towards the vulgar, rather than the many up- 
wards, to a discernment of what is true, beautiful, 
and permanent. It would be well, could our tea- 
garden audiences, as in Germany, sit and delight in | 
the overtures of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Che- 
trubini well performed. It would be ill, if these fine | 
works were desecrated, under pretence of popular- 
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to were not made by him, but by M. Eugene Bou- 
vard. The latter has answered this accusation b 
asserting that in his calculations he followed the 
formule and methods of Pontécoulant strictly; 
Pontécoulant denies this. Their dispute has elicited 
a long letter from M. Arago. 

Ancient Tomb.—A Paris scientific journal gives an 
account of the discovery of a stone sarcophagus, 
while digging a sepulchral vault in the ancient sa- 
cristry of the Abbey of Montierneuf. The body is 
shaped from a single block, and the lid formed of 
several pieces, joined together ; it gradually narrows 
from the head downwards; the place for the head ig 
marked by a semi-circular recess, cut in the stone; 
and the blocks of which the lid is composed are in 
a state of almost natural rudeness. The entire con. 
sumption of the human body prevents all observation 
as to the manner of interment. The sarcophagus 
contained none of those vases filled with perfumes 
which it was customary to deposit in places of sepul- 
ture prepared within cwellings, or in their immediate 
neighbourhood, but only some fragments of a small 
metal spoon. From researches made by M. Lacroix, 
the curate of Montierneui, it seems probable that 
this sarcophagus contained the remains of William 
the Second, abhot of Montierneuf, who died towards 
the close of the thirteenth century. Besides the 
sarcophagus, some Roman coins, and several of the 
Middle Ages, were likewise discovered.—Speaking of 
discoveries, we may mention a pleasant one, made 
by a proprietor of the town of Aire, in Artois, of a 
gold ring, enriched with several diamonds, of great 
value. It is of remarkable beauty, but very ancient 
form. The fortunate proprietor is said already to have 
refused 15,000 francs (600/.), offered by an English- 
man, 

Annual fall of Meteors.—The Rev. Dr. Parker, of 
Canton, observed the fall of 64 meteors between 
10 p.m. and 115 45’ p.m. of the 10th August 1839, 
and on the 11th August between 85.15 p.m. and 4} 
a.M. of the 12th, he counted 414 meteors or falling 
stars: this would appear to give some countenance 
to the opinion of Mr. Herrick, that an annual fall of 
meteors occurs in August as well as in November, a 
circumstance which was observed some years ago, by 
Professor Olmstadt, of New Haven. 

The late Lord Dudley.—Though an only son, yet 


izing them by the introduction of English tea-garden | from infancy he never knew the happiness of domes- 
quackeries. Having thus stated the pro and con of | tic life, having been, at the early age of six months, 
the argument, we shall avail ourselves of future para- | placed by his rather whimsical parents in a separate 
graphs to state how far the hopers or the fearers are | house and establishment, where they occasionaily 
justified by the progress of these “Concerts @’Eté.” | visited him; but his education was entirely super- 
= — —_— | intended by a succession of nursery governesses and 
MISCELLANEA | tutors, and he always declared that his only expe- 

Gas from Animal Matter.—A series of experiments | rience of a happy home was when piaced at last 
has been made upon this subject by M. Seguin, who | under the roof of Professor Dugald Stewart, at 
found that by distilling the carcase of a horse, which | Edinburgh. His life of early solitude engendered 




















weighed 685.41 pounds troy, he could obtain 4.907 
gallons of imflammable gas, 30.41 ib. of sal ammoniac, 
and 42.2ib. of animal charcoal or ivory black. It 


would appear, however, from a comparison with | 


| 
} 


other experiments, that the amount of each product 
has been somewhat underrated. 


those peculiar habits which occasionally clouded the 
lustre of his shining abilities, and, among other 
strange customs, he acquired so unconquerable a 
habit of thinking aloud, that his intimate friends 
used to say, in allusion to his two titles, that * Dud- 
ley was speaking to Ward.” ‘The ludicrous effect 


Gas from Bituminous Slate.—M. Selligne has suc- | produced by these public meditations during his Ma- 


cessfully extracted oil from the bituminous slate of 
the department of Saone-et-Loire. The slate is dis- 


passes over, there is also inflammable gas, which 


| 


tilled in close vessels, and, besides the oil which | 


jesty’s cabinet councils, became a principal cause of 
his retirement from office. On one occasion, when 
a gentleman obligingly took him home in his car- 
riage, to avoid a shower of rain, he conversed dili- 


assists as a combustible in the process. Some ofthe | gently with himself during their progress, saying, 


slate contains fifty per cent. of oil. The most vola- 


tile portion of the oil answers best for the purpose of | 
procuring gas. The latter is produced in an appara- | 
tus consisting of three tubes placed in a furnace con- | 


veniently arranged. Two of these tubes are filled 
with red hot charcoal, and the third with iron filings, 


tubes containing the charcoal, the water is decom- 
posed, which constitutes an essential part of the 
process. The gas thus extracted requires no other 
purification than to be passed through a refrigerator. 

Dispute in the French Academy.—A notice was 
read on the Ist June, by M. Pontécoulant upon the 
secular variations of the elliptical elements of the 
seven principal planets. The object of the note 
was to reply to criticisms by M. Leverrier on some 
passages in his Théorie Analitique du Systéme du 
Monde ; and also to the favourable report of Lever- 
rier’s memoir by Arago, Savary, and Lionville. M. 


| 


| 
upon which a thin stream of the oil falls, and in the | 





Pontécoulant affirms that the calculations objected 


“T suppose he will expect me to ask him to dinner! 
I'm afraid it must be done.” His companion being 
fond of a jest, instantly commenced an accompa- 
niment, muttering to himself quite audibly, “If he 
asks me to dinner, I shall certainly not go!” Upon 
hearing this, Lord Dudley laughed heartily, made 
an apology, and insisted on the invitation being both 
given and accepted, which acccordingly it was.— 
Shetland and the Shetlanders. 








To CorrEsPonpDENTs.—A Citizen—R. A. received.—The 
electrotype copy from Finden’s engraving, referred to last 
week, is not on sale—but may be seen either at the Poly- 
technic Institution or the Adelaide Gallery—We should be 
happy, under circumstances, to do anything in reason to 
gratify the natural feelings of 8. W., but the publication of 
the letter would be most injudicious. Whether other 
journalists will be equally considerate, we cannot foreknow, 
but we earnestly recommend 8S. W. to refer to Mr. Bunn’s 
published opinion, before the experiment is tried. 





Erratum.—Page 552, column 1, line 54, for collum read 
collis, 
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ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFE OFFICE, 
70, Cornhill, and by Wetsrice- place, London, 
Established in 1824. 


HE new system offered by the AsyLum Com- 
ny enables parties to secure the utmost advantages with 
the smallest necessary outlay. by allowing term policies to con- 
sane in force for the whole of life, whatever the future state of 
health of the assu 

Extracts from RENEWABLE TERM Rates for select Lives. 
ace.| ist yr.| 2d yr. | 3d yr. | 4th yr.| Sth yr.| 6th yr.| 7th yr. 
g [1 6 441 7 1} TUTE 8 9} 1 9 Ti 110 SLA 4 

Extracts from the EVEN RATES for select Lives. 
20 | 4 | | 7 | 











ace. | | 30 50 60 | 
Prem. | 111 9| 220/2171/420/6109| 086] 1918 
ALTERNATIVE 


Two-thirds, only, of i even rates may be paid down, and the 
balance, with interest at 4 per cent. deducted from the sum as- 


Extracts from DESCENDING SCALES for select Lives. 








Ace. | Firstdyears. | 2nd4years. | Remainder of Life. 
30 317 7 314 | 158 
40 412 9 316 4 116 9 
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HE AUSTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and 
y ORNERAL LIFE ASSURANC E and ANNUITY COM- 
Capital £200,000, In 2,000 Shares. 
SE, Barnard, Esq. . BE. 
H. Buckle, Esq. 
John Henry Capper, Esq. 
Gideon Colquboun, al Bag Esq. 


Sir James Stirling. 
John Edwards L 


William Walker, Esq. 
Trustees—ULdward — John io Beary Capper, Esq. 
sq 


a 
Auditors—Sir F. H. Do. == rt.; Chr. Richardson, Roa. Cornhill. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Swain, Stevens, & 
Bankers—The aan Bank of London. 
nee 
Secret: ry—Edward Kyley, Esq 

The following advantages are offered | by this Association :— 

The guarantee of an ample subscribed 1 capit ital. 

Unusually favourable rates, cal with refe to Aus- 
tralasian Investments. 

Participation in Profits at the end ofevery five years. 

All the customary varieties of accommodation afforded by as- 
cending and descending scales ; optional retention of one-third 
of pecans: licence to proceed without eatra charge to other 
countries, Cc. 

pa in India assured on moderate term 

of th miums payable for the Assurance of 100/. 















The above scales may be modified to suit the convenie of 
parties by increasing or decreasing the first term, and inversely 
decreasing or increasing the remainder of life.—or payments may 
couse paemagetber atany age to be fixed by the party seeking to 


Sewatts from EAST ieee CIVIL RATES, for persons in the 
Company’s service. 
ack. | 7 years.| Whole Life. || ace. | 7 years.| Whole Life. 
%o }2u 0} 367 i o /2 71 422 
Extracts from WEST INDIA RATES. 
EBARBADOES AND BAHAMAS 
ace.| First 3years. | 1 Remainder of Life. 
40 51 0 417 6 
618 0 410 
FOREIGN, AND MILITARY AND NAVAL INSURANCE. 
Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity of cli- 
mate; a specific price for any particular place, or a voyage or 
voyages. 
Officers whose extinction are not known, covered to all parts 
of the wear ata xed extra rate of premium. 
PREG NANCY, INFIRM HEALTH, AND OLD AGE. 
Females need not appear ; the rates for diseases ane moderate, 
and Policies are granted to persons of advanced ag 
70, Cornhill, GEO. FARREN, Resident Director. 


Ts YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at + ORK, 1824, em- 
owe The Seche of Parliament. —Capital. 500 
Patrons—T’ Sir G. Sick losa, Bart. M.P. 
he Marquis of Neciesteny Sir Francis Lawley, Bart. 
arl ayeeee Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. 
Sir W. A. In gilby. Bart. 
Sir S. Crompton, Bart. M.P. 
The Archdeacon of York 
Archdeacon of the East Riding 
T bs agebseec ‘on of Cleveland 
Bobet tracrofe 
Robert Denison, Esq. 
P, Saltmarshe, Esq. 








The Eari of qzpeeneet 
The Earl of Zetlan 

The Bishop of Gloucester 
The Bishop of Ri 

peg Merpett > M. P. 
Lord Wharn 

Lord Feversham 

Lord Hotham, M.P. 

Lord Howden, G.C.B. K.C. 





Lord Wenlock Martin Stapylton, Esq. 

Sir KE. M i Bart. G. L. Thompson, Esq. 

Hon. E. R. Petre Marmaduke SW ysill Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—Mr. W. L. Newma 


an. 

The Terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES will be 
found on comparison to be the lowest which can be taken with 
safety. and particularly for FEMALE LIVES, the lowest charge’ 
yy any Office in the Kingdom. —The following extracts from the 

‘ables (complete Copies of which, with the Rates for the inter- 
mediate Ai ~' may be had on auleetng at the Office in York, 
or any oft acute) will show the Annual Premiums required 
for securing ‘ ., payable on the decease of 


A MALE. 
Premiums for | Premiums for 











Age next i Premiums for 
Birthday. One Year. Seven Years. Whole Life, 
£017 4 £0 18 4 £114 4 
4 112 8 116 2 219 9 
60 310 9 480 660 
75 916 0 11 10 6 1344 
A FEMALE. 
20 £017 2 £018 4 £in 6 
40 15 6 173 212 0 
60 218 0 3 B 3 512 6 
80 1317 15 0 15 12 10 
Table of I payable 6 for ty ant number of years only. 
t Annual Pre- danaed Pre- Annual Pre- 
feast miums payable | miums payable | miums payable 
irthday. |for 10 Years only. for 13 Years only. for29 Years only. 
20 £1 9 £3 3 £ 9 
40 6 H ° 4 12 6 3 rH 4 
50 764 51 0 415 4 
A FEMALE. 
20 £130 fs 1 0 | £299 
2 : 13 H : ° : 98 


17 76 
Table of Seenteme jeseiie wot a Soren y ears’ ante Scale. 
AL 


Annval Pre- 


Age next | Ancoal Pre- | Annual Prems. 
Bethday. mame payable | miums payable | payable for re- 
‘| first 7 Years. | second 7 Years, mainder of Late. 
20 £1 0 £1 4 
40 289 3 1 3 3 ~ H 
50 326 319 © 512 0 
A FEMALE 

20 £1 40 9 6 £116 8 

° 1 16 to : 7 0 382 

il 3 6 690 

Bremions payable ms eee | y ous’ descending Scale. 
Annual Pre- Annual Pre- | Annual Prems. 


Age next 
Birthday. mums payable | miums payable payable for re- 


st7 Years. | second? ‘ears. |mainder af Life. 

20 £2 5 46 £1 7 

40 319 6 219 9 2 ° 
50 5 8 19 |} 2 H 6 

A FEMALE 

20 £220 £ill 6 £159 
40 394 212 0 117 7 
50 417 8 313 3 229 


Insurances of the followingdescription may also be effected 
at this nad viz.: On the First Death of Two Lives; on the 
Longest of ‘lwo Lives ; on ~ uve a of * Sie Lives; e —_ 
a of i bree Lives ; Decease o 

other. NNUITIES AND CREVERSIONS. PURCHASED 
AND SNNOLTIES GRANTED. 

FIRE INSURANCES are effected by this Company at the most 
Moderate Rates for every description of Property. FARMING 
STOCK insured without the introduction of the Average Clause. 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions allowed are such as to render 
the yg worth made'te the attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 
plications 


Mr. We NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York, 





Age.—Annual Premium. 


wélerdlera eval eral ee g 
1Mli2? 07 7 01215 313 6 6)4 18 
ens of Annuities receivable for Abe wd 100/. invested. 
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40 60 7 
Male .. eit oleie 6|y ® 3] 83 3 6| 1016 3| 15” 08 
Vomsle 16 8 Ge) alee 3 44 90113 26 
HRISTOPHER. COUSINS, —-ipaccaamaanel 
Company’s Office, i 126, Bishopsgate-street, London 


ATIGNAL LOAN FUND, Life Assurance, 

and Deferred Annuity SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill. 

Capital, 500,000/. pow wered by Act of Parliament. 

Directors—T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman. 
J. Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. obn "Rawson, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, . 
George langiey, Ee 4. Joseph Thompso 
Auditors—Dr. O. G srepory FR F.R.A.S. ; ‘Prof. Wheatstone, “R.S. 
Actuary— Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Besides the perfect security to the policy holder of a large paid up 
capital, and accumulating funds, with moderate rates of pre- 
mium, the following is one amongst many of the advantages 
which belong exclusively to the he principles esof Life Assurance and 
Deferred Annuities, originated by the Society, viz.—Power to 
borrow (without delay, expense, or forfeiture,) ‘I'wo-thirds of 
all premiums paid ppen a Policy of Assurance. 

Premium for geourins 1002. 
- [ts Age. [£ 8. d. 

118 6 35 210 ri 45 394 

2.4 ‘ 40 218 8 50 442 
Deferred Annuities Department 

By the plan b— -~* developed by the Society, a single 
Deferred Annuity is made, not only to answer the same object, 
but to equal in amount the entire sum of all the advantages 
heretofore only obtained by the middle and industrious classes 
by separate investments in Savings Banks, Benefit Societies, and 

an Ss. 

A small yearly, or weekly oqutsination.' will secure the most 
ean return for after life; per annum (is. a 
week) at 20, will, at 65, give the 7 holder the choice of an 
annuity for life of 471. 16s. 6d.; 3u4/. Lis. in cash; or Policy with- 
out fi archer contribution, of 466/. at death. 

4 o-thirds at any time lent on deposit of Policy, being a 
fund de toma available during sickness or want of emp oyment. 

3. Two-thirds of all presnats returned to representatives in 
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case of premature deat 
he Report to the Annual General Meeting of Proprietors, 
Prospectuses, Tables, “c., may be obtained at the Office of the 
Society, by letter or otherwise, 26, — London ; or at any 
of its Branches throughout the coun 
F. FERGU SON CAMROUX, Secretary. _ 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ Un AND LIFE ASSURANCE 


Accumulated Fund nearly 950.0002, 
Annual Revenue nearly 170,000/. 
Parties intending to effect Life Assurances at 
this Office, are reminded of the great benefits to be derived 

by those who take advantage of the current year, the regula~ 
tions of the Society requiring that, before additions can become 
absolutely vested, the policies entitled thereto must have been 
in endurance at least five full and complete years. This con- 
dition will, of course, be satisfied, at the next periodical inves- 
tigation, on the 3ist Dece “wpccmad 1845, in regard to all policies 
opened within the year 184 

Whilst in this year the aiventenns thus to be derived are even 
eater than in any other during the septennial period, it may 

e confidently asserted thatin any year, owing to the ‘careful 
and economical system of its management, to the judicious 
selection of lives assured, and to the great facilities afforded in 
the settlement of claims, there is no alice 5 <3 which greater 
benefits can with justice be held out to the 

By way of illustration of these, and of the Lace rapidity 
of the growth of this Society, it may be stated,— 

‘hat in the event of a party insured under a policy opened in 
the year 1820, pro 3,000/. (being at that time the largest sum 
ta! saan by the office on one life.) dying after payment ot the pre- 
minum for the present year, his representatives would be en- 
titled to receive the sum of 4,197/. 0s. 6d. Thus, 

Original sum assured ........ sccccseceecees£ 3,000 0 0 
Vested additions at 3lst Dec. 1831, bei Ping 
at the rate of 14 per cont, per annum, 

on the 3,000/. SencccccessencscscoesAD © © 

Ditto, ditto, at Bist Dec. “1838, being at 
the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, on 
both the 3,000/. aud the 5401. ..++++++0+ 495 1: 12 0 





—— 1,035 12 0 
4,035 12 0 
Contingent prospective additions applicable to the 
years 1839 and 1840, being at the rate of 2 per cent. 
per ann. on the accumulated sum of 4,035/. 12s. 161 8 6 
£4,197 0 6 


Had the policy been for 5,000/., which is now the largest snm 

assured, the amount to be received would have been 6,995/.03.1 

And that during the last ten years the amount of sums insured 
a. increased from 955,000/. to 3.797.000/. (the amount of in- 
surances last year alone being no less than 630,0v0/,), and the 
accumulated fund from 189,000/. to 949,000/. 

Copies of the Report of the proceedings of last year may be 
had on application at the head office, or at any of the Society's 
agencies; and all communications and inquiries addressed to 
the Manager in Edinburgh, or to any of the agencies, will meet 
with immediate attention; and blank forms of proposals will 
be forwarded with the nece: ouerz jastrurtions § as to filling them 
up, &e. N MACK NZIE, Manager. 

5, St. Andrew- wo Fainburz ab May 29 

Agents: London. Hugh M Kean, ollice, 7. i Mall West; 
Bradford, George Rogers, Horton road ; Huddersfield, Messrs. 
Marsden & Sykes, of the Huddersfic la Banking sompany s 


HE LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUB- 

LIN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 3, Charlottes 

‘Droponsrh- Aptorsens Bee”) tp al Sa Alderman. 
ors. . tag. mn, . * 


John Atkins, & enne ings: 

James Bidden, John M’Guffie, Esq. 

Lest. F. Brandre obn Maclean Lee, Esq. 
e-Adm. et ingmen. J. Marmaduke ter, Esq. 


Ma Rosse’ 
Beanie Ifill, a Sir William White. 
Alexander ‘obertson, Esq. Ma ig Director 
Important and salutary improcements have been introduced 
into Life Assurance practice by this Compa’ 
The Policies or Contracts of jemene | we ,indefeasible and 
iotihe whole 
The whole Profits of the Lay = or Participating poset of of 
are divided a it the assured of that Class, 
are re vet from all responsibility 
Medical Gentlemen are in all cases remunerated by the Com- 
pany or their re s. 
Liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and nts. 
One-half of the first seven years Premiums may remain un- 
paid, affording a greater facility for Loan ‘l'ransactions = y 
— plan which n suggested—allowing a P 
ropped at one-half of the Senet qneryice— cee entitling The as 
“ a future period, when loss of health way, ore prevent 
from o btalning 4 ew Assurance, to continue a Policy for double 
the amount of the sum for which he has paid Premiums. 
Half Premium Credit Table to assure 1001, payable at Death. 


&) _ ist 2od 3rd 4th Sth | 
<| Year. | Year. | Year. Year. |_ Year. 





oe 
& 








6tb 7th 
Year. | Year, 








20\£0 18 0 9 18 11/20 19 to £1 9 gies 1 8£t 2 71£1 3 6 
25, 1 0 7) 1 1 14773572867 
sisnisatomig ites toa tte F 
35, 1 61] 1 8 2} tO 5} 220 8 241d) 213 2 1M Ss 
40} 241 5} LID] 244 S| 215 4i] LIT S| 118M 28 ss 
45) 116 6 1183) 200 219236 253 270 

23 9} 2 510] 2 711} 210 212 1] 2142 216 8 





AMERICAN RAILWAYS, CANALS, ETC, 
Just published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. sith \ eemetis Maps and 
ans, price 15s. clot! 
DESCRIPTION of the CANALS ont 
LROADS of the UNITED STATES; comprehend- 
ing Noth. of all the Works of internal al Improvements through- 
out the several States. By H.S. TA 
ion: Wiley & Putnam, A Paternoster-row,. 


TRHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 144, 
is published this day. 


CONT 
Present State and Prospects of ‘British India. 
Ranke’s Italian Narrative and Romantic Poetry. 
Fellowes’s Excursion in Asia Minor. 
Carlyle on the French Revolution. 
Sir Robert Peel's Speech on Open Questions. 
Recent Sheksperion Literature. 
. The New Theory of Co Caneneien. 
8. Foreign “Policy of the Government 
London: Longman, Orme & Co.; Edinburgh, A. & C. Black. 


NEW ZEALAND.—Just published, price 2 
UPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION RE 


LATIVE TO NEW ZEALAND; ee 
spatches of Col. Wakeficld—the ati of me a 





MPP SS ME 





effenbach; and Sailing Instructions by M 
—forming a complete nareaiive of the ey Me halers 
minary apeditien; was e First Official Report of he Di- 
rectors of the Company. 


Information relative ~a~% New Zealand. 3rd edit. 


price 2s. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF AMERICAN BOOKS. 
RANCE, its KING, COURT, and GO- 
VERNMENT By GOVERNOR CASS. vo. cloth, 6s. 
2. The Book of lashes, referred to in Joshua, and 
Secon ahs 8vo. cloth, 1 
3. Bush’s Notes, Critical and Practical, on the 
Book of Genesis. Vol. II. 12mo. cloth, 6s. : 
4. The Doctrine of the Will, determined by an 
Appeal to Consciousness. By Henry P. Tappan. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
5. An Historical Presentation of Augustinism and 
Rolagianion. by G. F. Wiggers, D.D. Translated from the 
Germeen, ith otes and Additions, by Rev. Ralph Emerson. 
Woe "Te don: Wiley & Putnam, 35, Paternoster-row. 
Just as Hi a AN p- BO rice 8s. cloth boards, of 
OGG'S BOOK for RAILWAY 
oy +, an eh new work, w 
Of the above work, which contains all the re Uae Rail. 
the ime following critique is extracted from the columns of 








has us pubtiched avery useful book. giving a descrip- 

ays in the kingdom. The great care a 
Seocledge of the subject which the compiler exhibits, warrants 
an care of its succe: 

Mose 4, Great Russell-street, Covent-garden ; where may 
he ser +s Map of England and Mogg’s Map of the Country 
Forty-five M Miles round London, wepewing allthe Railways, t 
ther with very superior Maps of the Southampton and other 
Railways; and the best Works on Road, Railway, and Conti- 
nental ‘Travelling. 


OXFORD ILLUSTRATED. 


Just published, e 

PICTORIAL PLAN of the UNIVERSITY 
and CITY. of OXFORD; illnatrated 7 pwards of 
Seventy Views, of all the Colleges, Halls, ¢ hurches.” es 
Buildin ngs, Gardens, Walks, Hotels, Inns, &c. ee: 4% i 

raved by J. FISHER, La Drawings by W. A. D CaMOrre. 
size of Engraving, 14 os 

India Prools, 7s.; Plai 

Published by ‘joe ek _ Brood street, Oxford; and C 
Tilt, Fleet-street. London ; and sold b y every Book and Print- 
seller in Oxford, London, and elsewhere. 

“We have examined a copy of it, and must acknowledge tre 
it is, without exception, the most unique Map we ever eae 
beantifully illustrated with a small Engraving of each Publie 
Building in Oxford, rlaced in its p' wopes site situation on the Map; 
and is published by Messrs. eg E road-street, at a reasons 
able price." — Ozford 1840. 

“To strangers Visiting Oxford. this publication will be found 
most interesting, and will e m, at one view, to have a 

ood idea of the University P| City as the fronts of the various 
Coll $s, lie ngs, and Hotels, are all y given in 
Medallion Views, their ceed tive 
attended to. The id ee quite povel. and we feel Pasuvinced % 
wi) gre general satisfaction.’ ‘owrnal, une ¥ 

ew Pictorial Plan of Oxford, in which are nue moeee, in 
their appropriate situations, near ly a all the Public Buildings of 





3 inches,o on a demy sheet. 


“SE 
Bees 











Leeds.) William Ward, y Ty Liverpool, Arthur Ot 
. Thomas 


hy 








jun. .—— * Charles Bertram, 12, Sandhill, 





both the University and City a. is besasiiytt ws iY aie 


as ect a “4 in ir Fibe 
is ee ed er, yt 
artist of this city, jane seers 
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B UTLERS <RITHMETICAL L QUESTIONS, 
Edited by his Son-in-law THOMAS BOURN. 

tain 2 Week now oom esdice to the matter con- 

oe been carefully revised by Mr. Georcs 

Fae Fe of Writing, Anthmetic a Ly | Jimpkin, 





Editi ‘ion, price | 
HE SCHOLAR" Ss SPELLIN G ASSISTANT ; 
wherein the Words are arranged on an improved Plan, 
souseding to their yespective Principles of Accentuation, in a 
the Art of Spelling and Pro- 
nunclation, to romans difficulties, and to facilitate general im- 
provement. “Ry THOMAS CARPENTER 
wenden : Longman. Orme, & Co. ; and’ Whittaker & Co. 
es in post 8vo. price 8¢. 6d. bound, 
EMOS TH NES—Oratio Philippica I. ; 
thiaca I. ay ; Zschines contra Demosthenem ; Fy 
Genel With English Notes By E. H. BARKER. 
London: Longman, ie, & Co. 
*,* Messrs. Longman & Co.'s SCHOOL CATALOGUE will 
- Tr tire by post, to all persons applying for it by letter, 











CICERO’S ORATIONS. 

This d OVE SELEC in post 8vo. price 
WEL LECT ORATIONS of M. TUL- 
LIUS CICERO. From the Text of 10. CASP. OREL- 
LIUS. With Bpateh Wi Notes. 


i Aa 
*e* Messrs. LONG VE Go's SCHOOL, CATALOGUE 
may be ariel of at fookselicrs i in Town and Country, and 
pn ye be a by post, toall persons applying for it by letter, 





BOILEAU’S INSTRUCTIONS 1N GERMAN. 
Just published, New Edition, carefully revised, 12mo. 7s. 
HE LINGUIST: a Complete Course of In- 
struction in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, in which atten- 
Con is particuleriy directed to peculiarities in Grammatical 
oaatewction s with Selections from the best Authors. By 
LEAU, Author of ‘The Nature and Genius of the German 
nad \Lenden: Longman. Orme, & Co. 
n 18mo. new edition, greatly augmented, 2s. 6d. in cloth, 


TUDENTS MANUAL: an Etymological and 
ae ae Mrrsran b of Words derived from the 
EEK. By R. Hi. B °D. 
ay ey ‘same Author, 


"_Blymolgil and Explanatory Dictionary of 
Words derived from the Latin; with amusing Illustrations from 
eminent Writers. New edition, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


This day is published, 8vo. with Plates, 14s. cloth lettered, 
N B TRODUCTION to the THEORY and 
RACTICE of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
MET RY, and the Stereographic Projection of the Sphere; in- 
—? the Theory of Navigation. By T. KEITH. 7h edition, 
corrected by NARD. 


. MA 
y the same Author, 

The Elements of Plane Geometry; containing 
the first Six Books of Euclid, from the Text of Dr. Simson ; 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 4th edition, ‘corrected 
and improved, by S. May ‘0. 10s. 6d. boards. 

New Treatise on "the Use of the Globes; or, a 
Philosophical View of the Earth and Heavens. New "edition, 
considerably improved by J. Revbethass. F.R.S. pas, wun? 
Plates, price 6s. 6d. bound.—KEY, by Prior, ae, oe. boun 

London: Longman, hang 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS—AND SEQUEL. 
Edition as written by, and with last Gomentines of Author. 
Just published, in 12mo. new edition, . bound, 
ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS. By RICHMAL MARGHALL. 

the same Author, new editio 
Ce eas of GEOGRAPHY, for 

Schosts, Private Families, &c. New edition, corrected, 


6d. bound. 
= 0, just published, new edition, 
UESTIONS on the HISTORY of EUROPE: 
the Nau 0 the above ; 5 comgstsinn Questions on the His- 
tory of th ations of Conti - - 1 Europe not comprehended in 
that work. By Julia Corner. New edition, ae 5s. 
ndon: Longman, Orme, 


is day is published, price 2s 
EOGRAPHY for CHILDREN ; or, a Short 
and Easy Method of 2 short fi and Learning Geogra: Goograp! cf 
whereby yay may ina chest ti a know the Use of the 
Terrestrial Globe and Ma 
derable Countries in the orld, on poet out their Situation 
Boundaries, Extent, Division, &c. With a new general Map of 
the World, and other Pl: ates. Thirty-third edition, comprising 
a short Account of the recent Changes v wateh have taken place 
in various Kingdoms and States, &c. me 
London : Longman & Co. ; J. Whit- 














be able to find all the consi- 








er & Co.; Duncan & Malcolm; J. Harris; sneer *g Co. ; 
F Souter E. Hi n; Harvey & Darton ; Ww. Edwards ; Hay- 
Moore. 





CLASSICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
By the Rev. S. T. — D.D. F.S.A. 


the GREEK TESTAMENT: with copious 
English Notes. snd ofition, greatly improved. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Map, 2/. cloth lettered. 


HE COLLEGE oa SCHOOL GREEK 
= PP — ‘aaa with English Notes. 2nd edition, 12mo. 


3. 
REEK and ENGLISH LEXICON to the 
GREEK TESTAMENT. Feap. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
“The cheapest and yaest 0 co ally Fe ensive Lesicon to the New 
Testament extant. We cordi ~~4 recommeng it to all who are 
q' an owledge of the New Testa- 


t.""—Christian Remembrancer. 
ms By far the best | Lexicon to ‘to the New Testament that has ever 
been published.”"—Church Magazi — 


HUCYDIDES: with copious English Notes. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. Consts. 


Tenis coir tor any footed into English ; 
2.3 8v0 and Plates, 2, 58. bds. 








SCHOOL BOOKS 
Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, 
Booksellers and Publishers to Uni y College, 
Upper Gower-street. 


ACITUS.—_AGRICOLA, GERMANIA and 
ANNALS, B. 1. 


English Notes, with Bétticher’s Remarks on the Style. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 


FLATO.—APOLOGY at SOCRATES and 
English Notes, &e. 12mo. 6s. 


WIGGERS.—LIFE of SOCRATES. 
In English. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


ALLEN.—NEW GREEK DELECTUS. 


12mo. 4s. 


ALLEN.—NEW LATIN DELECTUS. 


12mo. 4s. 


ALLEN.—CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK 
EXERCISES. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 


DE MORGAN.—ARITHMETIC. 


Royal 12mo. 4s. 
DE MORGAN.—FIRST NOTIONS of LOGIC. 


TABLES of LOGARITHMS to FIVE. 
Plates. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, 


eae GRIESBACH'S Text, various Readings, &c. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


HERODOTUS.—SCH WEIGH/EUSER. 
Edited by G. LONG, Esq. A.M. 
i2mo, 10s. 6d. 


HODGSON.—MYTHOLOGY for LATIN 
VERSIFICATION. 
12mo. 3s. 
HODGSON.—SACRED HISTORY for LATIN 
VERSIFICATION. 
12mo., 3s. 6d. 


LARDNER.—EUCLID, with COMMENTARY 
and EXERCISES. 
8vo. 78. 


LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. 
12mo. 3s 6d. 


MUHLENFELS.—GERMAN PROSE. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. 





MUHLENFELS._GERMAN POETRY. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


PANIZZI.—ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 


12mo. 3s. 


PANIZZI.—ITALIAN EXTRACTS. 
PROSE. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


LESSONS on FORM. 


12mo. 6s. 


LESSONS on NUMBER. 12mo. 


MASTER'S MANUAL. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
SCHOLAR’S PRAXIS. 12mo. 2s. 


RITCHIE.._GEOMETRY FAMILIARLY 
ILLUSTRATED. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


RITCHIE.—DIFFERENTIALand INTE- 
GRAL CALCULUS FAMILIARLY ILLUSTRATED. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 


SMITH.—LATIN EXERCISES for 
BEGINNERS. 
12mo. Part I. 3s.; Part II. 3s. 6d. 


WITTICH.—GERMAN for BEGINNERS. 


12mo. 5s. 


’ 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. 


Edited by G. LONG, Esq. A.M. 
13mo. 58, 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 12m 
PRACTICAL LATIN GRAMMAR. adapted 
sued in tbe Pubise o Sebouts ror Ss witht strectioe head. 
ing Lessons, anal tically PEL lained. iphone 





* y L. ITHMAN, L.L.D 
Omne tulit pongtam qui miscuit utile dulei.” *—Horatius, 
Londo ngman, 
(OPT 6 peblihed. vol post 8vo. 34s. x lettered, 
S°oP. S, complete; from the Text’ of 


bday 8 &e. with original Explanator 
English Notes, &c. By Dr. BRASSE, ; 
Engl ie y Mr. BURGESS. and the 


#,* The PLAYS are sold separately, 3 price 5s. each. 
London: Longman, & Co. 
This day is published, in 2 Vols. post 8vo. price 18s. boards, 
ERODOTUS ; containing the continuous His- 





ne of the Persian Wares < English Not 
ihe Rev CW. STOCKER, DD. View Principal of ot Albany 
Hall, Oxford ; and late Principal ‘of i —y x Gout Guernsey. 
London : Longman, Orme & 
TACITUS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. in boards, 
ACITI OPERA ; from the Text of Brotier ; 
with his Explanat Notes, as edited by A.J. V 
M.A. _T: ‘ranslated into | tory, og saprobic J ALPY, 
** This is the only edition of TACITUS vue  Rngiieh Notes. 
ndon: Longman, Orme & 
POETICAL LIBRARY, 


FOR FAMILIES AND YOUNG PERSONS, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. price 3/. 18s. cloth lettered. 


1. 
ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, 
rom Chaucer to Withers: with Biographical Sketches. 
By R. SOUTHEY: 1 thick vol. 8vo. 30s. cloth; 3is. 6d. gilt edges. 


ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, 
from Jonson to Beattie: with Biographical and Critical 
Prefaces. By Dr. AIKIN. New edit. 8vo. 18s. cloth ; 20s. gilt, 


GHAESPEARE, adapted for Family Reading, 
by the omission of those expreceione which cannot with 
prepeiet be read aloud. By T. BOWDLER, Esq. F.R.S. 1 
arge vol. 8vo. with 36 Mlinettations. eo Smirke, joward, &e. 
price 30s. “cloth ; 3is. 6d. . gilt ed ges. 
London : Longman. Orme, & Co. 
New na Improved Editions of 
BISHOP BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY, ATLASES, ETC. 
KETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. New edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. boards. 
An Abridgment of the same, for the use of Be- 


ginners. 2s. 

TLAS Ss Roatan GEOGRAPHY. 23 
coloured from new plates. 

TLAS of “ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 22 
coloured Maps, with Accentuated Ind: 

ENERAL ATLAS of ‘ANCH ENT and MO- 
DERN GEOGRAPHY. 45 col’d Maps and 2 Indexes, 24s. 

UTLINE GEOGRA PHICAL COPY- 
2, BOOKS, intended as Practical Exercises. 4to. 4s. each 


SRAXIS on the LATIN PREPOSITIONS. 
New edition, re. 6s. 6d.—KEEY, 6s. boards. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 
ESTABLISHED SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme & Co. London. 


1 of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY : 

being an I i the larger 

Work of the same ‘Author. By. fae Rev. GouDsMI 'H. 

New edition, improved and corrected, with A. ot the prin- 
cipal Capitals of the World, Maps, &c.' 18mo. 3s. 6d. bo und. 


. 

















he same Author 
EOGRAPHY. pos a POPULAR PLAN. New 
edition, including Extracts from recent Voyages and 
Freres, with Engravings, representing the Dresses, Customs, 
&c. ofall Nations, Views of sa Maps, &c. 12mo. l4s. bd. 


LASSICAL ENGLISH POETRY ; contain- 
ing from Three to Four Hundred of the best Short Pieces 
in the Language ; with a Preface, indicating the several Species 
of Poetry, and the best Modes ¢ Recitation. By Dr. MAVOR. 
New edition, 12mo. 5s, 6d. boun = 


SYSTEM of PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 

applicable to the Present State of Trade and Mone 
Transactions: illustrated by numerous Examples under each 
Rule. By the Rev. J. JOYCE. New —~ -ienoeees and im- 
proved by S. MAYNARD. 12mo. 3s. boun' 

KEY to the above, containing Solutions - Answers to all 
the Questions in the work; to which are added, Appendices, 
showing the Method of making Mental Calculations, and a new 
mode of Setting Sums in the early Rules of Arithmetic. New 
edition, corrected and oe by S. MAYNARD. 12mo. 3s. bd. 


porary for CHILDREN, consisting of Selec- 

tions of qasy and interesting Pieces, from the best Poets, 
interspersed with Original Pieces. By Miss AIKIN. New edi- 
tion, 18mo. 2s. half-bound. 


‘THE ELEMENTS of BOOK-KEEPING, by 

Single and Double Entry: comprising several Sets of 
Books, orenaged according to Present Practice, and designed for 
the use of Schools; to which is annexed. an Introduction to 
to Merchants’ Account, illustrated with Forms and Examples. 
By JAMES MORRISON, Accountant. New edition, consider- 
ably improved, 8vo. &s. half-boun' 

SETS of BILANK BOOKS, ruled to correspond with the Four 
Sets contained in the above Work : Set A, Single Entry, 3s. 5 Set 
B, Double Entry, 9s.; Set nt Commission Trade, lzs.; Set D, 
Partnership, 4s. 6d. 


HE CLASS-BOOK ; in 365 Reading Lessons, 
for Schools of either Sex; every Lesson having a clearly- 
dofned object, and teaching’ 4 rinciple of Science or 
orallty or some important y the Rev. D. BLAIR, 
New tion, 12mo. 5s. bound. 


ame Author. 
—— ce for SCHOOLS, being 


1 to Marat a ling, and = n Introduction to th 
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™ day is published, to be had gratis of all Booksellers, 
A'TALO GUE of SCHOOL BOOKS printed 
= poaimaal oo i, Two Parts 
1. being a Catalogue of ly and Latin Yerts. / Atlases, 
Dictionaries, Works on Geometry, Surveying, &c. 
Part II. being a Catalogue of f Works on History, “Geography, 
Arithmetic, English and French So “a &c. suitable for 
Ladies’ Schools and Junior Boys’ Schools. 
* Will be sent free, by post, if required. 
L ee FOR ioral raga a. 
This day is published, 2nd edition, post 8v 
EMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
abridged fren ANTHON’S and BARKER'S. 
By E. H. BARKER, of Trinity College, ‘Cambri e. 
#,* This ‘js the only edition = every article in the 


original, and London: Longman, Orme & Co. 
wy ~— is published, in post 8vo. eles 8s. 6d. bds. 
LU IVY Beous . to with English Notes. 
y D. B. HICKIE, L.L.D. 
Master ‘ot Hawkshead Gr Grammar School. 
LONGINUS on the SUBLIME; with English 
Notes, &c. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth.—Also, 
SELECT IDYLLS of THEOCRITUS; with 
English Notes, &c. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth lettered. 
London: Longman, Orme & Co. 
XENOPHON—CYROPADIA AND ANABASIS, 
This day is J mmenyens bed = in pest sere, the ard otition with Correc- 
ents, price 8s. 
HE ANABASIS } of XNENOPHON. with Eng- 
lish Explanatory Notes and Illustrations of Idioms, copious 


es, Examination 
Inder PC. BELFOU 














uestions, &c. 
M.A. Gxea. gee L.L.D. &e. 
Also, in post 8vo. price 9s. 
The CYROPEDIA of XENOPHON ; with 
English Notes, &c. By E. H. BARKER, late of Trinity College 


m bri 
London: Longman, Orme & Co. 


This day is puitiched, poe edition, corrected and eqnsidershly 
improved, in 1 v p. 8vo. with Vignette, 6s. cl. lettered 
UTLINES. of HISTORY, from the Earliest 
Period. By THOMAS KEIGHT LEY, Author of ‘ The 
History of Greece, Rome, England,’ &c. 

“To concentrate, in one comparatively small volume, a com- 
plete epitome of the entire history of the world, so treated as 
to present a correct image of it, would seem to he an object to 
be wished for rather than expected ; the * Outlines of History,” 
however, realize this object.”"—Asiatie Journal. 

London: Longman, Orme & Co.; and John Taylor. 


DR. — AND DR. MAJOR’S — GRADUS. 
ry is published, in 8vo. 18s. 
REEK G ADUS, or Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lis AL... Lexicon ; the Inter 
in Latin ‘end English, of all the Words which occur in the Greek 
Poets, from the Earliest Periods to the time of Ptolemy Phila- 











an 
By the Rev. JOHN BRASSE, D.D., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. New edition ; to which is added, 
a Synopsis of the Greek Metres. By_th - Rev. MAJOR, 
Head Master of ee 's College School, Lond 
Longman, Orme &C 


WORKS BY DR. MAJOR, 
Head Master of King's ar School, London. 


URIPIDES: Five Prays; from the Text, 
and with a Translation of the Notes, Preface, and Sup- 
plement of Porson ; Critical and Explanatory Remarks ; Iilus- 
trations and Idioms from Matthie, Dawes, Viger, &c.; anda 
Synopsis of Metrical Systems. 1 vol. post 8vo. 24s. cl. lettered. 
*,* The PLAYS are sold separately, price 5s. each. 


GUIDE to the READING of the GREEK 
TRAGEDIANS. 8vo. hace 


A GREEK VOCABULARY ; or, Exercises on 
the declinable Parts of Speech. 2nd edition, corrected 
and enlarged, 12mo. 2s. clot! 
London : Longman, Orme & Co. 
DR. REES’ sa. Ky gag 
In 18mo, with » price 3s. 
DD'S JOHNSON'S. “DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LARGOAGE in Miniature. To which is 
added, a copious Vocabul ary f Greek, Latin, and Scriptural 
Proper Names, di dinihed & ry Me ee and ud Agcsmtuated for Pro- 








nunciation. By A. 
ndon : piled oy pt] — & & Co.; T. Cadell; 
larke ; 3. Richardson; J. M. Richardson ; Hatchard & 


; S. Bagster; J. G. F. & J. Rivington; Hamilton & Co.; 
Whittaker & td puncen = Malcolm ; Simpkin & Co.; J. Sou- 
ter; J. Bohn; Allen & C ee FY wding ; 
Smith, Elder & Co.;_E. Ho Bigg & Son; Houlston & 
Stoneman; ns Harvey & Darton j tr. Bompes; J.Capes ; T. Geeves ; 

H. Washbourne; J. Wacey ; C. Dolman; E. P. Williams; an 

W. & J. Robinson, Liverpool. 
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Just RON 15th edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound, 
HE E TIN GRAMMAR, ACCENTED ; 
with the addition of Notes, and also of the Accents and 
UANTITY; with a new version of all the ie tin Rules and 
amples. By * W.C. ED inl me a] M.A 


ot: THE ACCIDENGE, ‘wi with the Stress and 
TIN DEL 5th edition, Se 1s. bound. 

2. “e LATIN ELECTUS: or, First Lessons in 

Construing, odapted to the Rules les of, OX, ‘of “pe Eton Latin 


Grammar; with all Quantities marked. 7th edit. 
12mo, 2s, €d. bd. 


3. A KEY to ditto. 4s. boards. 


_ SENTENTLE SELECT 4 ; or, Select Latin 
ive Lessons in Latin bn ney L with 
a the penult of every word of more than two syl- 
abige a EE but the quantity of the other syllables, and the 
accents of the words, are not marked. 1l2mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 
5. A KEY toditto. 4s. boards. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


w ready, Part I. (124 Be price 2s. 
TALIAN PRACTIC A COURSE of 
wm ay Progressive and Entertaining, for | 
and to Speak servant the ITALIAN Language. 
WiUCtam KLAUER-KLATTOW WSKI, late Professor in his4 
Nobile Ecc in Rome, Interpreter to the 
Sagra pete and to the Vicariato 1. Member of the Arca- 











Also, by the same, Part I., price 2s. 

French Practice.—A Course of Ex ercises, Pro- 
gressive and Entertaining, for Learning to Write and to Speak 
correctly the French 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; and P. Rolandi, 20, Ber- 
ners-street. Paris and Leipsic : Brockhaus & Avenarius. New 
York: Bliss & White. 


EA ANA, CURE TRTIN 
v o 
CROSS, of Trinkty Colles, Cantatas nse 7 ALS 





price 3s. in cloth — 
J. Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. 
P... r+ tener grag Bay ees 
ATION price 3s 
TRANS SLA ald a ‘the ORATIONS of 
DEMOSTH 


Parvisterot- Law 


By OWEN iELINTOFE. Esq. M.A. 
G. Richards Co. Law &c. vee yuseetett 








SONNE TES MENSURATION. 
N NTROOUCEION to to MENSURATION 
Geomet! 
reason of every Rule. By 30 SOHN BOmNYCRS TCE a - © 3 
eh edition, con in the Royal Mili ilitery ,Acede coees my oolwich. 
ition, Co! 
4s, 6d. bound. “A KEY "to Ditto, ound. — 
ndon in ma: Cadell Rich- 
boo Rin ea Halton Co. Whittaker ® do.: 
Go Falio nd Si aphits Ma ‘Come £ Ge Co. guieton 
e carent "y : 
Stir! tirling & Co. Live a iG. & Pieblasea. — 
"Ore Ht as be had. 
Bonnycastle’s Introduction to ary 16th 
di ected and i b: - 
e ottien, Sn. og fmorqved y Mayna: 4s. bound. 
Scholar's Guide to Arithmetic. 16th 
edition, cospraned Pad Rowbotham, 3s. 6d. bound.—A KEY to 


Ditto, 4s. 6d. bou 

"Treatise on Algebra. 2nd edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. boards. 
Introduction to Astronomy. A new 
edition, hy Professor Young. 12mo. 9s. cloth. 

















TAYLER’S ETON GREEK ee _{ ENGLISH. 
Just [MEN 12mo. price 4 
HE RUDIMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, 
as used in the Royal College at Eton, literally ben ppaciated 
into English, with the Notes. By the Rev. H. J 
London: ‘Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers’ pully 
Of whom may be had, 
Exempla Greca Minora ; or, First Series of Ex- 
amples to be turned from English | into Greek : forming Easy and 
ressive Exercises, illustrative “ the Rules of Syntax of the 
Eton Greek Grammar, Rule by Rule; to which is ee in 
English and Greek, ° Vocabular of all the Words. By T 
Edwards, M.A. éd. bound 
Edwards’ Greek "Delostes : or, First Lessons in 
Greek Construing; adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the " ~ 
greek Grammar; with Notes and a Lexicon Verborum 
T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. 3rd edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. The 
KEY, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Just DSwok 5th edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bow 
R. BOSWORTH’S IN TRODUCTION 


LATIN CONSTRUING; or, Easy and 
sons for Geadins. | to be used by the Pu 





to 
Progressive Les- 
pil as soon as the first de- 
to Memory: adapted more parti- 
gulerly Ay the Grammar used in the College at Etoa. By the 
BOSWORTH, L.L.D. F.R.S. &c. 
A Also, by the same Author, * 

1, Latin Construing; or, yy and Progressive 
Lessons for Classical Authors, with Rules for penapiating Latin 
into English; designed to teach the Analysis of simple and 
ee Sentences, and the Method of construing P! mdrae 
the higher Classics, by Lee po of an Englis. 











‘Transiation. 4th edition, 12mo. 2s. 

2. Eton Greek Grammar, with the Quantity of 
the Doubtful Penultimate Vowels, both in , Losin and Greek, with 
purpesens re Notes in English. 3rd edition, smo. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stati *-hall-court. 

VARLEY’S PERSPECTIVE, 
Illustrated with numerous Examples, price 7s. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the ART of 
DRAWING ee PERSPECTIVE; adapted for the ad 
of those who draw from Errors ma 
Sherwood, Gill » & Eee, Paternoster-row. 

Varley’s Treating o on the Principles of Landscape 
Design; eh General Observations and Instructions to Young 
Artists. Tlustrated with Sixteen highly-finished Views. Ele- 
gantly printed in folio, price 2/. half-bound. 

Varley’s Precepts of Landscape Drawing, exem- 
= ay in Fifteen Views, with Instructions to Young Artists. 

Varley’ 's Studies for Drawing Trees; consisting of 


the Rudiments of Fot1ace, the Oak, the Weerinc WILLow, 
the + ae and the EL, represented in Five Quarto Plates. 


Varley’s Specimens of Nineteen Permanent 
say with particular Instructions for mixing and using them. 


_ Eight Easy Lessons on the Art of Drawing i ia 
; illustrated with numerous Cuts, and adapted as 





NEW LATIN AND GREEK DICTIONARIES, ETC. 


1. 
COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 1 thick 
vol. 8vo. 2is. cloth lettered.—By the same Author, 
A Complete English-Latin Dictionary. 1 vol. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. Eig Wgttered. 
he enemeeed ~ 4 be had in 1 vol. 
The sini  alesidiged for Schools. Price 12s. bd. 


The Lat.-Eng.7s.; and Eng. -Lat. 5s. 6d. may be had separately. 
ari oe s © omplete Dictionary i is the best of its kind in our 
The is a careful condensation.” — Athen. 





GREEK-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GREEK 
LEXICON. Pr pe Rev. J. A. GILES, L.L.D. 1 thick 
vol. i bne. price 21s. cloth lettered. 
A worthy companion . Riddle’s Latin Dictionary.”"— Athen. 


HE NEW ETON GREEK GRAMMAR ; 
or, the Bien Grosk Grammar in Hoslish 3 with Additions 


and Notes. B DY, of Magdalene xford; and 
Editor of e Bion Us atin Grammar in English. 12mo. 4s. cl. 
: Longman, Orme & Co, 








Elementary Guide for the Use of Students. By Thomas Smith. 
Price ls. 





ITALIAN AND SPANISH LANGUAGES, 


Valuable Works for the speedy a pipes of those Langu 
‘Wai by Sherwood, G: bey Paterocsier om 


PC N\ERUTIVS EASY INTRODUCTION 
the apuperts of the ITALIAN Laman 


Price 5s. 6d. 
Theoretical Italian Grammar. 
2nd edition, price 10s. 6d. 
ns Key to the Exercises in the above, price 5s. 
* Mi eranisit ch NEW and IMPROVED 
SPANISH — Sy designed for every Class of 


ascetic Spanish Exercises, price 4s. bd. 
6. Key to Ditto, by Mr. M°Henry. 12mo. 4s. bound. 


7. @YNONYMES of the SPANISH LAN- 


GUAGE EXPLAINED. By ditto. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. ; 
or 8vo. 7s. 


8. JENDER’S GERMAN CALIGRAPHY ; 











, f > 
om, Specimens of German Writing, with engraved 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
Useful Books for the acquirement of the French Language, 
pubienes by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 23, Paternoster- 


"e ELLENGER'S MODERN FRENCH 


CONVERSATION, being Easy Dialogue Fi 
Subjects. Price 2s. 6d, Cound. "al aguas wpe Ee 


French Word and Phrase Book, 


rice ls. 
NE HUNDRED FABLES, f from La Fon- 
Cr Mr. Bellenger. Price 2s 
4. D's ONARY of the IDIOMS of the 
FRERCH and ENGLISH. In two Parts. By ditto, 


5. [)ESLYON'S FRENCH TUTOR; or, Prac- 


tical Exposition of the best French Grammarians, 
with Exercises, Tre 


French Dialogues, Practical and 


Familiar, price 2s. 6d. 
Just published, in ake 8vo. Baprice 2 ¥s, 6d. in boards, the 


i CCLest ast es ANGLICANUS: being a 
TREATISE on PREACHING, as adapted to a Church of 


England Congregation: contained in a Series of Letters to a 
Young Clergyman. 


By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. 
ite Student of Christ Church. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and S serioorpiace: 


Just rH ROT 2nd edition, pi 
A TOUR T BROUGH the "AUSTRALIAN 


“An unusual quantity of matter is pressed into this vol t 
theseugaly 50 octical, and as fi far as ie press jeiee pertial.”"- 


tii descripti f Adelaid mn ort Phili 
best ond most minate we have ay ° 4 po weree 


Lendea: Haugh Cunningham, 1, St. Martin ‘s-place, Trafalgar- 
square. 


Ina tem os ys will be pee anew Work PonbiNict Author of 


AR ET CL IN 
CET B ry OK. 
—- 74 Re Lay 
2 vols. post 8vo., ilustrated I egmevens Engravings on Wood 
London: John ooo hn ‘Wet poslaes, (rales ngoare: 


Ke "HENRY the THIRD, PART the 
FIRST : an Historical Play in Five Acts. 




















By the Author of * An pase, on the Oxford Trac 
London: T. Cadell, Strand; William een pa Sons, 
Edinburgh. 





TO map nena 
Just published, 8vo. price 
ESCRIPTIVE TOUR im SCOTLAND, 


A Illustrated b: highly-finished Lith: 
“Just such a SS eee a a —.,. 





as lou travellers love.......The lithographic illu: 
are we ecuted ; they are from yppretendl chotpeen. | ad 
ey serve sdmirably well to give an idea of the places." — 
a Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just A Bs 2 vols. price 18s. 
HE ARABS IN SPAIN: 


i . | ESTORECAL. KABRATIVE. at 
- st t simple e we n 
. hhas the utmost sexciternent and interest of wtonte 
the a= 1 truthfalpess of histo '— Examii 
E. Churton, 4 Holles-street. 


FRENCH TESTAMENT. 
A neat Pocket Edition for Schools or Private Families. 





E NOUVEAU TESTAMENT, royal 24mo. 
price 3s. roan lettered: my, iy i had in su r bindi 
ndon : Duncan & Malco! rnoster-row ; and Whit~ 
taker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





lished, in 8vo. pric 
HRISTIANIT Y THE GUARDIAN OF 
COURRMAR UE a SERMON senha te oe 
the Corporation of 


pages wRY MELVILL, BD; 
Tower of Lenten 3 formerly Fellow and Tutor 


.G. F. & J. Ri 
toc plece Pail Mal 


and Chaplain to the 
of at. Peter's 


» St. Paul's Churchyard, and Water+ 





CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 


yer smo. with numerous Engravings, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
AN NT MODELS; containing Hints on 
CHU “Sy BUILDING. Addressed to the Laity. 


CHARLES ANDERSON, Esq. 
mes rns, 17, Portman-street. 


THE a IN SINDE AND AFFGHANISTAN. 
Just published, in ene vol. price &. be col lesred Plans of the 


Roves NOTES ofthe CAMPAIGN | “a SINDE 
and AFFGHANISTAN, in 1838-9, being Extracts from a 
, > a Journal kept while on the Staff of the Army of the 


indus, 
B MAJOR J JAMES OUTRAM, 23rd Regiment N.1. 
d ‘ow Political Agent in Sin i 
J. Nr Richardson, 23, Cant nit. 
Just published, in 18mo. cloth, price 2s. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE 


ISTORY of the BRITICH CHURCH from 
the Earliest Times to t riod of the py 
Solleqted from the best mnthoritice showing, by a al to 
al Facts, her qoeguty, and Inde: pendence oft the’ Shureh 
B ECCLES 

ames Gurne, 17, i 

In one handsome volume, tao. Gre. bound ia cloth 21. 12s. 6d.; or 
India eK elegantly bo It leaves, 5/. 5s 

T ALACE of ARCHITECTURE, a Ro- 


ee of f Art and His: 
EORGE WIGHTWICK. Architect. 
Illustrate “ir. a coloured Map, and 211 Plates and Wood- 
cuts. fistes en ~? by Le Keux, Brooke, Cates, Humphreys, 











of Rome. 








and Winkles. e Woodcuts by Brooke. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 
né RTT price 30s, cloth, 
HE POETI WORKS of 
WILLIQN, a RDSWORTH. 


t 
Algo, in one ee aot te, 6d. cloth, 
The Sonnets of William Wordsworth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street, 


LORD AMHERST’S EMBASSY TO CHINA. 
Price 4s. sewed. 
OURNAL of the PROCEEDINGS of the 


EMBASSY to CHINA; comprising a correct Narrative of 
the Publie Transactions of the Embassy, of the Voyage to and 
from China, and of the Journey from the Mouth of the Pei-ho 
to the return fe Che tight Hon. HENRY ELLIS, 

the Right Hon. 
Third Comiiloner of the Embassy, and late Ambassador to 
the Court of Persia. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CICERO. 
In one volume, with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth, 
(THE LIFE and LETTERS of MARCUS 
TULIZ08 | CICERO. 


Con 
1. History of the Life of Cie ro, 3 Dr. Middleton 
2. Cicero's Letters to his Friends. ‘Translated. by William 


Melmoth. 
Cicero's Letters to Atticus. Translated by Dr. Heberden. 
e Lire, by Dr. 8 ay may be had separately, 9s. cloth. 
idward Moxon, Dover-street. 


HE aHiELD of DISSENT; or, DISSENT 
in its BEARINGS. a Lesa. ATION. 
By ED AINE. Price 2s. €d. 
*“ Acute essay ~powertul-vwell a HE. ofa careful and con- 
scientious perusal.’’— Evangelical Mag. 
now, Paternoster-row. 


n 8vo. price 2s. the Second Part 
— DOCtiiNE of HOLY SCRIPTURE, 
the PRIMETIVE CHURCH, on the Subject of 
ELIGIOUS CELIBACY; with a Vindication of the Early 
urch from t plistekes of the Author of * Ancient Christi- 
anity.” by JANES BEAVEN, M.A. Curate of Leigh 
ivingtons, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Lately published, the First = = 2s. 


Just published, in sit price 12s, 
ROPASDIA PROP HETICA,- _ ‘VIEW of 
the USE and DESIGN of the OLD TESTAMENT: fol- 
lowed by Two Di spertations—1. On the Canses of the Rapid 
Fro negation of the Gospel spore the Heathens. Il. On the 
redibility of pes PWILLIA related New ‘Testament. 
ne 




















e 

M ROW E LYALL, 

‘o-Dean of Bocking ; ; and Rector of 
Hadleigh Suffolk. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Just published, in tage. Be Price +A £4. cigth and lettered, the 


HE GOSPELS of ‘ST. “MATTHEW and ST. 
MARK paraphrased and put into Question and Answer; 
on anew Plan, intended for the Use of Parents and Teachers. 
ee ~) 14 age pe to the late ek Sisko of Cloyne. 
By the Kev. JOHN ROGERSON C 
Rector of Coalschennen, 4. formerly ‘Chaplain to the Female 
Jrphan House, Dublin. 
Hrinstont. St. Paul’ 8 Churchyard, and Waterloo-pl: ace. 
xt week will be published, in 2 vols. Svo. price 30s. 
HE PRINCIPLES of POPULATION, and 
their CONMEXION with HUMAN HAP nese. 
by | ARCHIBALD ALISON t.S.E. 


Author of * The History o batts 
Ls agg Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; 


Aetna 











and 1 Thomas Cadell, 





This day is published. in feap. 8vo. price 2. 
ETTERS to a CLERGYMAN, on the ‘BEST 
MEANS of Patat OYING FUNDS fi y 
and MORAL EDUCATION of the LOWER On sRDERS OS 
B: Mss HIPPISLEY TUCKPFI ts 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
Education for the People. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
__ Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


TO TOURISTS, 


HE Seventh Edition of the SCOTTISH 
IST ITINER 
Dumerous ny +f end lates. AGS, gently ealenged, wth 
Baie Mi “4 be bed of alt Sootpiien, price lis. bound. 
burg printed for Stirling, . 
¥ ittaker & & Co.; Dancan & Malcolm ; and: Simpkie, Maral 


ry be had separate, done up for 





< poate: Jobn ——s 
the’pocket. - _ 





THE ATHENEAUM 


_ Jory 18 





BENNETT'S mn yreogee bg st » 
Just RECON in demy rice 7. 
HE SECOND VOLUME of MISCELLA- 
NEOUS SERMONS. By WM. J. E. BENNETT, M.A 
late Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Minister of Port: 
-_" Chapel, St. Marylebone 
Tony Esayen. By the late Rev. Henry Jack- 
M.A. 18mo. price Is. 6d. eae. 
ee Pious Orisons.”—Literary Gazette 
“* An excellent collection.” —Aflas. 
“ A manual well adapted for family use.’"—Grspel Magazine. 
London: W J. Cleaver, 80, Baker-street, Portman-square. 
Conduit-street, July 16, 1840. 
NEW WORKS 
Published by Mesérs. Saunders & Otley. 
RD Ad Illustrated, price 6s 
EN Sie few Ve AND THE ENGLISH. 
The New Volume of Sir E. L. Bulwer’s Works, 
Now publishing . a Volumes. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
By Sir F. H. DOYLE, Bart. 
iil. 





A R UND EL; 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH RE VOLUTION. 
By Sir F. — Bart 


NOTES ora WANDERER IN SEARCH or HEALTH. 
By Dr. CUMMING. 
cond Edition, Revised. 


Six TEAS LN ALGIERS. 
y Mrs. “BROUGHTON. 


SOCIAL LIFE. IN GERMANY. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 


vil. 
ADVENTURES OF AN ATTORNEY IN SEARCH 
OF PRACTICE. 
Second — Revised. 


THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE ae BEMOCRASE. 
By M. A. DE B Tocerey ILL 
Translated ‘by . KEEVE, ea. 


ROOKWOOD: A ROMANCE OF ITALY. 
x. 
TIMON—BUT NOT OF ATHENS. 


XI. 
RUBENS AND HIS TIMES. 
By Dr. WAAGEN, edited by Mrs. JAMESON. 
XII. 
INDIAN LIFE: A TALE OF by p cammneres. 
By Mrs. e stones 


THE NAUTICAL ‘STEAM ENGINE, 
DESCRIBED and ILLUSTRATED, by Capt. ROBINSON, R.N. 


XIV. 
THE NAVAL OFFICERS’ MANUAL. 
By Capt. GLASCOCK, R.N, 


xv 
ORPHAN OF NEPAUL: 
A TALE + ca 


MEMOIRS OF A CADET. 
By A BENGALEE, 
XVII. 
WESTERN INDIA 1 1838. 
By Mrs. POSTANS, Author of ‘ Cutch.” 
XVIII. 

RAMBLES IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 
By LADY CHATTERTON. Second Edition, revised. 
XIX. 

THE VALE OF GLAMORGAN: 

TALES AND LEGENDS AMONG THE WELSH. 


THE 


xx. 
THE ROCK—GIBRALTAR ILLUSTRATED. 
By Major HORT, with —" by Lieutenant LACEY. 


POEMS WRITTEN IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By Miss PRESCO 
XXII. 
SIR REDMOND: A METRICAL ROMANCE. 
By Mrs. EDWARD THOMAS. 


XXII. 
RECORDS OF REAL LIFE 
By Miss PIGOTT. 


XXIV. 
VISITS AND SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 
XXKV. 
CAMP AND QUARTERS; 
SCENES OF MILITARY LIFE. By Major PATTERSON. 
XXVI. 


THE MOREA; 
WITH REMARKS < =. THE PRESENT STATE OF GREECE. 

ae Esq. 

XXVI 
ON SERASSNee AND EXCAVATION IN 
RAILWAYS 
By A RESIDENT ENGINEER. 
XXVIII. 
MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 


XXIX. 
MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE ror 1840. 
Correeted to the date of Publication, from the personal com- 
enerer’ Z — Nobility 


THE LANGUAGE “OF FLOWERS. 
ixth Edition, Revised, 
Agents tor Tr the Eni of the Fee Not land, Bell 
e » Dublio ; for 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh. . 








AXIDERMY : with the Biography ogists 
with t s 

T By Wi. SWANSON, PRS. Fs F sof Zool 
rming Vol. 126 of Nie ad 's Si ees _ 


‘Pablished July 1, Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 


1. VIE 

: a* A Detailed Catalogue of the Cabinet Cycl peed 

nearly compioted) may be had gravis of all Eselle f = (new 
: Longman, Orme, & Co.; and John Titior. 


LOW’S BREEDS OF ANIMALS. 
On Saturday, A it Ist, wil! be published, in atl: 
. four beautifully-coloured Plates. price Sie Be 
HE OX, No, 2—being the Fourth Part of Pro. 
fessor Low's Illustrations of the Breeds of the Domesti- 
cated Animals of Great Britaia. 
Part I. contains the OX, No. 1.—Part 2, the SHEEP, No. 1.— 
Part 3, the HOG, No. 1. 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 


LAW OF MARRIAGE, 
This day is IDERATIONS in 8vo., second edition, price 1s. 
ONSID on the STATE of the 
ardii 2 AC AGES with DEC 
WIFE's Tris ng with a EASED 
By H. R. REYNOLDS, A.M. Besvister.ot-Law. 
London: Longman, Orme. & 
D’ ISRAELI ILLUSTRATED. 
CUniost iss of LITERATURE. By I. 
D'ISRAELI, Esq. Illustrated by Bolton Corney, Esq. 
2nd edit. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“A publication little known, we suspect, though forming one 
of the most learned and acute coatrmotens to literary ray 
that has appeared in our day.”— Edinburgh Review, Apri 

Richard Be ntley, New Bcslington Street. Publisher in ‘Ordie 
nary to | Her Majesty. 


THE IMPERIAL CLASSICS. 
On the 0 P August will he published, Part 1.. price 2s., of 
BisHo BURNETT'S HISTORY of the RE- 
ah, thy “th Historical and Biographical 
Notes. To be completed uy, :birteen or fourteen Part 
London: published by William Smith, ue Fleet-atreet Fra- 
ser & Crawfo rd, Edinburgh ; Curry & Co., 

















On the 25th instant will be Se 
ART 5, containing the METALS PROPER, 
with their sente pana somplets ng INORGANIC CHE. 
MISTRY, price 3s. 6¢., PROFESSOR GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS 
of CHEMISTRY, ae the APPLICATION of the SCi- 
ENCE to the ARTS. 
London : H. Bailliére, 219, Regentastrett 


Just published, the 16th edition, 12mo. 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH ‘EXERCISES, 
translated from the Wrltiges of | Compe, for School-boys 
to re-translate into Latin ; and adapted to the principal Rules 
in the Eton Setar, with occasional References to other Gram- 
mars. By W. ELLIS, M.A. \6th edition, corrected. To which 
are prefixed, Rules for the Subjunctive Mood. 
.ondon: Longman Co.; J. Richardson; J. F. & J. 
Rivington ; Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; Whittaker & Go. ; Sher- 
wood & Co. ; Simpkin, Marsball & Co. ; J. Souter ; Cowie & Co. ; 
Houlston & Stoneman; Smith, Elder & Co. Harvey & Darton; 
. Templeman; J. Wacey; L. A. Lewis; b Williams; an 
Hayward & Moore: and G. & J. Robinson, Liverpool. 


COMPANION TO THE BEE-HIVE. 
Now ready, 2nd way price 7s., with 40 Illustrative Engravings, 
MluHE AGEMENT of BEES; 
witha Desgroin of the Lathes. Safety Hive. 
By SAMUEL BAG oR, Ju 

“* A complete pri Ceol ih to a a the most amusing and 
interesting pursuits in the whole circle of natural history.”— 
Metropolitan. 

Also, the 5th edition of Sir George ote hens’s New Work 
ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH 
OF A HORSE. 

Price 7s. 6d., with numerous Illustrations by Cruikshank. | 
anon wraey one interested in horses should possess this work.” 

ispaich. 








“ Sannders & Otley, Pavtishers: Conduit-street. 
Burlington-street. July } 
R. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
JUST READY: 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
UNDER THE STUARTS. 
Ry J. HENEAGE JESSE, 
ols. IIL. & 1V. with > noate Bg 


THE veers PRIMA DONNA: 

A ROMANCE OF THE OPERA. 
By Mrs. GREY, Author of ‘ a “ond 3 vols.(On Monday next.) 

A SUMMER “AMONGST 

THE BOCAGES AND THE VINES, 

By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 
setter > Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.’ 
. 8vo. with — Illustrations. 








MR. HOOD’S ‘TYLNEY HALL. 
Complete, vith | Engrasings, for Six : Sailings. 
Forming the New Volume 
THESTANDARD NOV E LS AND ROM ANCES. (On the 31st inst.) 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majestu. 


NEW WORK ON THE MODEL OF 
STOTHARD’S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES. 


HE MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES of GREAT 
RITAIN. Drawn and Etched by THOMAS HOLLIS 
and GhoRee HOLLIS. Part I., containing 10 Plates, 12s. 6d. 
King Henry—Rochester a 
The Queen of ing. Hie 
Knight Templar— hemaple Church, Santi. 
Knight Templar—Walkerne, Her 
A Septvans—Chartham, Kent. 
Lady—At Ryther, Yorkshire. 
Robert de Marmion—At Tanfield, Yerbshize. 
Lora, Wife of De Marmion—At Tantie 
. King Richard 4 and his Queen Anne a ‘Bohemia—In West- 
minster Abbe 
The Saupe in outline, showing the singular engravings on the 
royal robes. 

This Work wili oqyrenps nd with ‘ The Monumental Effigies of 
Great Britain,’ by C. A. Stothard. It will appear every three 
months, and be completed i in fiiteen Parts. 

Nichols & Son, Parliament-street; and George Hollis, 4, 
Gloucester ‘Buildings, Walworth. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


In a few days will be published, in 4to., from Original Drawings on Wood, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF: " 


THE SEVEN AGES 


ALL. THE WORLD'S A STAGE 
DESIGN ON TITLE-PAGE 
Mt LANCHOLY JACQUES 
THE INFANT 

. THE SCHOOLBOY 

Hi LOVER 

THE SOLDIER .. 
THE JUSTICE . 
THE PANTALOON 
LAST SCENE OF ALL 


HAKSPEARE. 


W. Mouceeapy, R.A. 
C. R. Lesuie, R.A. 

J. ConstaBue, R.A. 
Sir'Davip Wivxieg, R.A. 
W. CoLuins, 


OF §S 


Cooper, . 

Sir A. W. Cacccort, R.A. 
Epwin Lanpseer, R.A, 
W. Hivton, R.A. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


SAAR een 


RLOUR’S PATENT DELINEATOR— 


This beautiful instrument having been greatly improved 
lified by the is now offered to the Public in 
le form at the reduced price of 2/. 2s, It is 
poicersally allowed to be infinitely superior to the Camera 
a puspens of Drawing or Sketching from Nature.— 
anufactured and sold wholesale and retail, for the Patentee, 
is Agents, Messrs. Reeves & Sons, 150, Cheapside, London ; 
and may be had also of all Opticians, Stationers, or Artists’ Re- 


BARRY and SON, for the accommodation 
© of their customers and the public, offer the POST 
OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any quantity at is. per dozen, 
or a sheet, containing 240, at \/. Their Ll y 
of every description, consisting of writing papers, envelopes 9d. 
r hundred, letter bal lope cases 5s. and upwards, 
ibles, Prayer-books 2s. and upwards, blotting-books, globe: 
i ks, &c., together with a well-selected assortment o 
inkstands, will be found on inspection to be not only cutoomety 
reasonable, but also of a very superior quality. Name-plate 
engraved in the best style, 2s. 6d.; 100 cards printed, 2s, 6d.— 
122, Bishopsgate-street Within. 




















——————— 


Speedily will 


be published, 


A GARDEN NEWSPAPER, 


Or, WEEKLY RECORD of GARDEN BOTANY and GENERAL NEWS, 
The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROFESSOR LINDLEY, 


Tuts announcement is made thus early, not so much to inform the public, as to satisfy those zealous friends, who were led to 


believe. when they promised their assistance, that the first number of this Journal would appear during the 


esent season. 


Such indeed was the intention of the Proprietors, but, notwithstanding assurances of the most extensive support by the principal 


Botanists and 


Gardeners of this country, it has required so much more time than was anticipated fully to organize the plan an 


rfect the arrangements, so as to ensure ellicient co-operation at home and abroad, that it has been thought better rather to 






fer the pub’ 


cation than hurry out with an immature and imperfect work. 


It is not necessary at this early period to enter into particulars as to the ofact plan othe Te. The wast of a Journal 
or interes: 


ste z d liberal spirit of good will to all, from Peer to Peasant, w 
ceased Ono lass feng been fol and it is hoped that the proposed Journal will supply 


Garden Botany, has long been felt, 


o are engage, orticulture and 


e deficiency. 


The following names, selected from a long list of contributors and supporters resident in Great Britain, will show how large a 
proportion of the science and practical talent of the country has already engaged to co-operate in rendering the Newspaper 


now announced really worthy of public support : 


. h and Graham, the Rev. J.S. Henslow, and Sir W. J. Hooker, the Professors of Botany in the Universities of 
ott Viebeeh Conboues. and Glasgow ; Professor Royle, of King’s College, .ondon ; The Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, 


’ f Manchester; Mr. Barker, Mr. Bentham, Dr. Greville, Mr. Kogers, an 2 
ern Pbishep, of ‘York; Messrs. Paxton, Cale, M'Intosh, Moffatt, Tillery, and R. 


the Archbishop of York; 


N. B. Ward; Mr. Bailey, Gardener to 
Wilson, Gardeners to the kes of 


Devonshire, Bedford, buccleugh, Newcastle, Portland, and Norfolk; Messrs, Collinson, Woolley, and Scott, Gardeners to the 


Marquesses of Westminster an 


Lemmon, Sir I 
Smith, and Williamson, of the Gardens at 
with Mr. Appleby, of the Fence; 


Mr. Menzies, of Hope House ; Mr. Perrin, of Aighburgh ; and Mr. Whiting, of t 


Stafford ; a, Cooper, Frost. ie 
; illiam, the Countess of Grenville, and the Earls of y, d 
Mg tk. ‘to the Lorés Bagot, Vernon, and Wharncliffe; Messrs. Booth, Errington, and Green, Gardeners to 
>, Kxerton, and Sir Edmund Antrobus; Messrs. Baxter, Cameron, Campbell, Marnock, Mearns, 

Oxford, Birmingham, Manchester, Stafford, Dublin, Live 1, and Hull 
Mr. Beaton, of Kingsbury; Mr. jasleay, of Birmingham; Mr. 


enderson, Jennings, Smith, and. J. Wilson, Gardeners to the 
opetoun, and Surrey; Messrs. Buchan, Law, an 

a Sir C. 

Shepherd, 

; together 

ackay, of St. Helens; 


Niven 


e Deepdene. 





' r 
N ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 

PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
seientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. ‘Thiscelebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s ‘Tooth-brusbes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 














mouth. An improved ( lothes-brush, that cleans in a tuird part 
of the nsual time, and ine ble of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented rush for cleaning v Y k and satis- 
factory effect. The much approve S, as recom- 

and Belts 


mended by the Faculty, and He 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with th 
bristles, which do not soften in v 


able unbleached Russian 

¢oruse like common hair. 
Anew and large importation of | rkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At Metcalte’s on'y Establishment, No, 130 p, 
Oxford-street, nearly opposite Uanover-square. 


NVISIBLE RESPIRATORS.—Although the 
Respirator is in extensive use by invalids delicate in the 
chest, on account of the great relief it affords, and is also em- 
ployed by many healthy persons as a salegua m cold, its 
appearance has hitherto caused mony others to defer wearing it, 
until trifing symptoms, which would have subsided under its 
use. have been aggravated, by inhaling cold air, into serious ill- 
ness. It has been therefore an object with the inventor to 
render the Respirator invisible, by screening it behind a shawl 
fabric, manufactured of so open a texture, as to be easily 
breathed through, and formed into a neat wrapper for the face. 
He has also been glad to avail himself of the power #fforded by 
a greatly-extended manufacture, to direct a reduction in the 
rices of the superior kind of nearly one-third, and to produce 
for the poorer classes very serviceable Kespirators at the price 
of two or three days’ labour, by which many will be saved a loss 
by confinement of ten or twenty times the amount every year. 
The Respirator is procurable, in all towns in the kingdom, from 
respectable Drapers and Chemists; also in America, in New 
York, Boston, Montreal, Quebec, and Halifax, and in Paris, Bor- 
deaux, and other large towns on the Continent. 


OST IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

G. MINTER begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, &c. that he 
has invented an EASY CHAIK that will recline and elevate, of 
itself. into an innumerable variety of positions, witout the least 
trouble or difficulty to the occupier ; and there being no machi- 
nery, rack, catch, or spring, it is only for a person sitting in the 
c\ air merely to wish to recline or elevate themselves, and the 
seat and back take any desired inclination, without requiring 
the least assistance whatever, owing to the weight on the seat 
i counterbalance to the p ure against the back by 
the application of a self-adjusting leverage ; and for which he 
has obtained her Majesty's Letters Patent. G. M. particularly 
recommends this invention to invalids, or to those who may 
have lost the use of their bands or legs, as they are by it enabled 
to vary their position without requiring the use of either to 
obtain that change of position, from its endless variety, so neces- 
sary for the relief and comfort of the afflicted. 

The Chair is made by the Inventor only, at his Cabinet and 
Upholstery Manufactory, 33. Gerrard-street, Soho, G. M. i 
confident an inspection only is required to be convinced of its 
superiority over all others. 

Merlin. Bath, Brighton, and every other description of Ga\den 

heel Chairs, mach improved by G. Minter, with his self-acting 
reclining backs, so as to enable an invalid to lie at full length. 

pinal Carriages, Portable Carfiage Chairs, Water Beds, and 
every article for the comfort of the invalid. 


A MOST IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

G. Minter having tried the validity of his Patent in the Court 
of Exchequer, before Baron Alderson, and in the Court of King’s 
Bench, before Lord Denman, and Special Juries, he will now 
give a handsome reward to ony porese giving him information 
of any Chair, where the seat and back act as a counterbalance, 




























being solu, made, or even in use, that has not the legal stamp on 
the top of the legs, and the words, “ Patent, G. Minter, 33, 
Gerrard-street, Sono,” &c. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &e. 
APIER MACHE ORNAMENTS, for 
every description of Enrichment, and the Royal Arms, in 
several sizes, much lighter and cheaper than plaster, to be had 
at C. F. BLIELEFELD'S Papier Maché Works, No. 15, Welling- 
ton-street, North Strand.—Also, BLELEFELD’S TREATISE on 
the USE of PAPIER MACHE, accompanied by 92 quarto plates, 
price 2/. 2s., containing upwards of 600 Patterns, being part of a 
still larger Collection always ready for sale at the Works. 
EY E-PRESERKVING SPECTACLES, 
HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly recommended by most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
puir of best Convex Pebbles, fitted to the purchaser's own 
frame, 5s.; Concaves, 7s. 6d. 
Best Brazilian Pebbles, in goldframe.-£1 15 0 for Ladies 











Ditto, Double Joints 2 5 0 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Standard Silver. 015 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto. Double Joi 0.16 6 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Finest Blue Steel F +015 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints - 016 6 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Tortoiseshell Frame - 012 © for Ladies 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Ho: -0 7 6 for Ladies _ 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame ... © 6 6 for Mechanics. 


he above are all glazed with the clearest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pellucid and perfect substance that can be used. 
iLAZIEKS’ PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 12s, 6d. 
Country and Foreign correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specifying the time the 
have used spectacles. Letters to be pai onth's trial al- 
lowed, within which customers may exchange their purchases. 
MAKER OF IMPROVED BAROMETERS. 
Superior 8-inch W heel.....+++0+++++0s week? 5 0 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with Pearl ..........---» 4 0 0 
Portable Pediment Barometer,which may be sent 
to any part, without injury, from 2/. 5s. to .... 6 0 0 
Most Improved Mountain Barometer .......-.. 510 0 
Ditto, Marine, from 32. 108. t0+.e+s-eeeeeeereeeee 
No. 37. Broad-st Bh bury. in a direct 
NEW LABEL, | 
i consequence of the great variety of Counterfeit 
Wrappers of “ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL,” now in 
circulation, and which so nearly resemble the Original as fre- 
quently to deceive the unwary—the Proprietors, acting under a 
sense of duty, and regardless of expense in the attainment of 
their object, the protection of the Public from fraud and impo- 
sition, have employed those celebrated artists Messrs, Perkins and 
Bacon, who have succeeded in pretens “A NEW LABEL” 
from steel, of so complicated and intricate a nature, and of such 
excessive difficulty of execution, as to amount to an impossibility 
of Imitation, and to be considered by connoisseurs a Masterpiece 
in the art of Engraving. as , f 
. The Label forms a combination of beautiful designs—a por- 
tion encircling a BUST of Her Majesty the “Queen”—which 
surmounts the words, in two lines 
/ LAND'S 
MACASSAR OLL, 
(the ground work is composed of the most elaborate and chaste 
patterns of lace-work.) Under which are the Signature and 
Address of the ere in red 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, London. 
: Counter-signed ALEX. ROWLAND. 
The Label is backed by a design so exquisite and minute as to 
defy competition: it comprises the words ** Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil,” written nearly | times, and containing 29,028 letters. 
20, Hatton-garden, London, Jan. 1, 1840, 
he Lowest Price is 3s. 6d.; the next 7s.; or Fpaiy Bottles 
(containing 4 small) at 10s. 6d. ; and Double that size, 12. Ls. 
Impostors call their trash the * GENUINE MACASSAR 











Some 
OIL,” and sign it “ A. RowlandSon,” omitting the “ &” offering 
it for sale under the lure of * cheapness.” 


Sold by 


sure to ask for “ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 
all respectable Chemists and Perfumers, . " 








OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any 
vantity, Twelve for 1s. id., at STOCKEN’S, 53, Quadrant. 

—EN ELOPES, of the Government shape, all corners secured 
with wafer or small seal, eight dozen for 6¢.—Stocken’s Post- 


office writing papers :—Superfine Bath Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s, 
per ream ; Note Paper, 2hd., or 3s. 6d. per ream ; the largest and 
most elegant assortment of Envelope Cases. tilled,complete, 





5s. 6d. ; Blotting Books, Albums, Scrap Books, Bibles, and Pray 
Books, bound in velvet, &c.; Name-plate elegantly engraved, 
and 100 supertine cards printed, for 5s. ; Sheath's Graphic Aid, 3s. 
and 5s.—To be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


TOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 

strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. 6d. Rosew or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweeze' 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, roun 
, Strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
n rush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing Cases repai| 
and refitt Ove pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
for Bs. 6d. Mahogany or Epes y piting Desks. 12 inches by 
10, warranted, for 10s. 6d. Rosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 
with lock and key. Despatch Boxes, in russia or morocco. 
Travelling Writing Cases, 10} inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands. G. 
Riddle’s revolving Inkstands. G. Riddle’s universal Penholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
facturer, 53, Quadrant, Regent-st.. next doorto Swan & Edgar's. 


ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at ri mmpen Ti e following are especially de- 
serving notice BRUSSELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the met , combining 
urability of fabric and nove ty in design, with economy in 
ce.—CABINET FURNITURE, BRITISH and PARISIAN, 
his department, from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs. i, 2 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY. 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 


RAWING PAPER.—Tuomas Creswick; 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 4, 
Chandos-street, West Strand, London, having now completed 
his new Paper Mills, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled 
Drawing paper, presenting the same good qualities which his 
Rough and Half-Rough Paper has been so well known to possess 
for thirty years past, and which has been favoured during the 
whole of that period with the most marked approval, notwith- 
standing the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good 
qualkios, and substitute other spurious papers for it. ‘The 
mooth-rolled Drawing Paper, as well as the Rough, is stam 
on each sheet with T, C.'s name on the side it should be w 
upon, and his name is in the Water-Mark. These precautions 
are noticed, to prevent imposition. London Drawing Boards, 
White and Tinted, made from his own improved Paper—Crayon 
‘apers and Boards—Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Archi- 
tects, &c.—Tracing Paper, without Oil or Varnish, equal to 
French—Tissue Papers for Plans, made to any size, larger than 
have ever yet been offered—Double Surface Drawing Paper, 
Rough on one Side and Smooth on the Keverse. 


UTLER'S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
J DER.—Ail the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring, 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
are here, by a process which prevents any spontaneous action 
— each other, combined in one compound powder,—the 
effervescing solution of which in water is nearly tas/eless. Being 
enclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, remain 
uaoinjured ry, humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
journey. The solution, besides being more palatable, is made 
in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble, than that 
prpmuced with the two powders prepared in the usual way.— 
Sold in 2s. 6d. bottles, (enclosed in a case, and eccompaniod by 
a measure and spoon.) by the preparer, Thomas Butler, Che- 
mist, 4, Cheapside, and J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street, London: 
may be obtained also of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Waterloo- 
place, Edinburgh; or, by order, through any Druggist or Me- 
dical Establishment, 
** No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s. 
where, be careful to order * 
and to observe the address. 














St. If procured else- 
* Butler's” Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, * 





CARD.—When the most important functions 
of life are suspended, and those who are invalids by in- 
heritance or imprudeuce are reduced to the most deplorable 
state of nervous debility, it is not in despair that relief is to be 
found. It has been ascertained beyond a doubt, that these cir- 
cumstances are occasioned by a general or partial relaxation or 
weakness in either sex, and it is equally certain that SEDDON'S 
genuine AROMATIC LOZENGES of STEEL are the best, if 
not the anly remedy ever discovered for this species of debility. 
When taken into the stomach, they immediately diffuse them- 
selves like a vapour through every pore, producing effects at 
once delightfal, salutary, and permanent. When the spark of 
life begins to grow dim, the circulation languid, and faculties 
paralysed, these Lozenges are found to give tone vo the nerves, 
exhilarate the animal spirits, invigorate the body, and re-ani- 
mate the whole man. Where aversion to exercise, loss or de- 
ravity of appetite, and pallid countenance, indicate approach- 
ing consumption, the delicate female will be preserved and 
restored to health and society by the benign influence of this 
medicine, Prepared only by the Proprietor; and sold by bis 
Agents : Mr. Gifford, 104, Strand; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
and Mr. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street. In Boxes at 7s, and aaa.) 
each. Observe, each boa is signed J, P, Seddon 
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13, Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. JUST READY. 








I. 


1. 
SANDRON HALL; QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Or, THE Days oF QUEEN ANNE. FROM HER BIRTH TO HER BRIDAL. 
By the HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY, M.P. In 3 vols. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. 


Il. 


Il, 
THE DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. OLIVER CROMWELL: An Historical Romance, 
By the HON. MRS. NORTON, Edited by HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
‘. , 
1 vol. with fine Portrait of the Author, after a drawing by E. Lanpsger, R.A. 19s. bd. Author of ‘Brambletye House,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“* We find it difficult to overstate the deep interest we have taken in this volume, or the 1It. 
mingled sentiments of admiration, sympathy, and respect, with which we offer to the writer 


our very sincere though very imperfect praise.”—Examiner. ITAL Y IN 1 8 3 9. 
; . -_ By F. VON RAUMER, 


Author of ‘England in 1835,’ ‘Illustrations of History,’ &. 
THE BANKER-LORD: A Novel. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


I 


3 vols. post 8vo. Iv. 
“A novel of more variety, bustle, incident, and character, than any that we have had 
during the present season, even from our most accredited and popular writers."—Naval MEMOIRS, LETTERS, AND MISCELLANIES 
and Military Gazette. 
, Iv. OF THE LATE JAMES SMITH, ESQ. 
MMER IN RITTANY One of the Authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 
A 8U ond B . Edited by his Brother, HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
eee eee ae In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 
Edited by MRS. TROLLOPE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, bound. 
n an == -_ of Naa | eS ory et aie > = yes to a book M4 ——. ve 
'o the inquiring tourist, who is t of the beaten tracks of the Continent, the author 
Opens an entire new field of travel, and smoothes the paths through it."—New Monthly. THE SPAS OF ENGLAND. 
By DR. GRANVILLE. 
Author of ‘The Spas of Germany.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


Vv. 
LIEUT. WELLSTED’S TRAVELS TO 


THE CITY OF THE CALIPHSRS, VI. 
ALONG THE SHORES OF THE 
dhiieniies eden: dan tienes, THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF GEORGE IV. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 25s. bound. By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY. 
“In these days it is quite refreshing to come upon a narrative of travel and wild adven- 2nd edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 

ture like this, which recals to mind the exploits of the old voyagers of Spain and England, 
when half of the world was undiscovered, and the other half unknown. The whole forms Vit. 
a publication of singular interest and entertainment.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 


vi. MEMOIRS OF BEETHOVEN. 


By his Friend, A. SCHINDLER. 
THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND AND THE Edited, with NOTES, &c. by IGNACE MOSCHELES, Seq. 


HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 
By A COSMOPOLITE. VIIt. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 18s. bound. AGNES STRICKLAND’S 
“A most well-informed, humorous, and agreeable travelling companion. The leading 
features are all, more or less, of a sporting nature; and in this point of view the work has LIVES Or THE QUEEN Ss OF ENGLAND. 


uncommon interest. It is embellished with very many spirited and interesting sketches of Dedicated ermissi Hi . 
remarkable localities, and is altogether one of the most readable and amusing books of its by Permission to Her Majesty 


kind that we have had for many a day.”—New Monthly. Vol. IIL, with Illustrations. Price 8s. 6d. bound. 








ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


LADY MORGAN’S ‘WOMAN AND HER MASTER;’ 


oR, 


THE HISTORY OF THE FEMALE SEX, 


From the Earliest Ages to the Present Day. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
Among the many other remarkable women of whom Lapy Moreaw has given details in these volumes, gill be found— 


Semiramis Naomi Queen of Sheba Portia Mesgalina | 

Cleopatra Ruth Jezebel Fulvia Paulina 

Sarah Hannah Judith Livia Julia Sabina 

Rachael The Witch of Endor Esther oe Arna Faustinia Constantia 
Huldah i 


Miriam Aspasia ulia Marcia Helena 
Deborah Athalia Cornelia Epicharis Crispina Zenobia, &c. &c. 


“‘ The title of this new work of Lady Morgan’s seems to have a little misled the public as to its real nature and objects, and to have caused them to expect a work of imagination 
instead of one of history, as is actually presented to them. Doubtless, as volumes of mere entertainment, they have seldom }een surpassed ; but they aim at and accomplish a much 
higher end than this. We cannot, for instance, conceive a book more singularly well adapted to take its place as a work of mingled amusement and instruction in all female seminaries 
of the highest class. There is, in fact, no theme more important for the study of females than that which shows them what woman has been and is and may be; none more calculated 
to lift them to that level with their would-be ‘master,’ which this book alone proves them to be so capable of attaining ; for who among those ‘ masters’ could have written such & 
work? We d this production in an especial manner to the instructresses of female youth as one which they cannot read without being elevated in the scale of female 


character.”"—Evening Paper. 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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